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AUGUST—SEPTEMBER, 1918 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


EURIPIDES THE IDEALIST. 


Dr. THoMSON in his Euripides and 
the Attic Orators takes up a position, as 
regards the religious views of Euripides, 
which may be described as lying some- 
where between the positions maintained 
by Dr. Verrall and Professor Murray 
respectively. He sums it up in these 
words: ‘ There were thus three main 
periods in the development of Euripides’ 
ideas relatively to religion—the first 
period, up to the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War, when he acquiesced 
in the generally accepted beliefs; the 
second period, beginning with the Pelo- 
ponnesian War and lasting some twenty 
years, when he was at open enmity 
with these beliefs; and, finally, the 
period of his latest dramas, when, 
though he never returned to his original 
position, he came to look on his cam- 
paign as labour lost, and desisted from 
his attempt.’”? It is the object of this 
paper to cast some light upon the subject 
of Euripides’ religious views—and, 
incidentally, to explain how such en- 
tirely different ideas with regard to 
them can have been maintained as those 
which we associate with the names of 


Professor Murray and Dr. Verrall—by , 


suggesting that it is wrong to attempt 
to define any such three clearly-marked 
periods in the development of the poet’s 
thought, and that—even if there be any 
such periods—the first and the third of 
them are periods very different from 
those described by Dr. Thomson. 

That there is development in the 
religious thought of Euripides, as, 
indeed, there is in that of every 
great religious thinker, none will deny; 
the very discrepancy of interpretation 


1 Euripides and the Attic Orators, p. 38. 
NO. CCLXX. VOL. XXXII. 


which it has occasioned among different 
scholars is sufficient indication of the 
fact. But it is a development, and not 
a change amounting to a recantation at 
the end; it may be a development into 
something very different from what it 
began with—an ddXoiwors, if you like 
—but it is not a peraBory. Rightly 
regarded the Alcestis and the Medea— 
the two earliest plays—show us Euripi- 
des as acritic of the received religion 
from the very start. In the first of 
them Apollo rescues Admetus from the 
death to which he was doomed by 
deceiving the Fates? and is expressly 
rebuked by Thanatos for this wrong 
done to the rights of the recognised 
powers that be,*and in the second there 
is no lack of implied scepticism and 
doubt about the justice of theconstituted 
order of things which finds explicit 
expression at least once: 

dvw rorauay lepSv xwpodc. maryai, 

Kal Kai orpéperat. 

odkére mloris dpupe.* 

This criticism is not, cf course, so 
violent as it is later to become; but it 
is there from the very outset, although 
implicit more often than explicit. We 
must not forget that Euripides was 
writing for the contemporary stage— 
indeed, actually competing for prizes to 
be allotted by a popular vote—and that 
he would naturally, as a new writer, 
feel his way very carefully at first, and 
try not to alienate his audience by an 
overt attack upon what they held sacred, 


2 Moipat dodwoas, Alcesizs 12. 
3 ijpxer€é popov ’Adpnrov | 
Moipas Sodio | o@ndavte réxvn; Adlcestis 33. 
4 Medea 410-413. 
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but gradually to educate them up to 
views which he himself, quite possibly, 
only gradually came to realise as so 
completely inconsistent with the re- 
ceived religion. At any rate, it is rash 
to state that the Alcestis and Medea are 
the work of a poet who ‘acquiesced in the 
generally accepted beliefs’;! and a 
careful reader will find no greater 
difference between them and the [phi- 
gemia Taurica or the Bacchae than he 
will find between the earlier and later 
work of a great modern artist—say 
between Thomas Hardy’s Under the 
Greenwood Tree and his Tess of the 
D’Ubervilles. As Euripides gradually 
‘gained a footing’ on the Athenian 
stage, and as his own inner life de- 
veloped, and he gained a clearer and 
clearer conception of religious truths, 
his criticism of received religion became 
more outspoken and more violent. 
This attack has gained him the name 
of ‘rationalist’; and we are forced to 
conclude that such a ‘ rationalist ’ could 
never have written that glorification of 
Dionysus represented by the Bacchae 
except as a palinode, by way of recan- 
tation, that is to say. But there is no 
such difficulty if we recognise that the 
rationalism of Euripides is only that 
rationalism which is a substratui, as it 
were, of all idealism. All idealism is, 
of course, rationalistic in so far as it 
finds the sanctions for its morality 
internal, rather than based on external 
authority. Such rationalism—to those 
who cannot understand the personal 
idealism to which it leads—seems, in 
itself, akin to materialism. The attack 
upon received religion is regarded as 
purely destructive—as, indeed, an act 
of impiety; much in the same way as 
the tenets of a modern idealist, who 
does not believe in the account of the 
Creation given in Genesis, are regarded 
as impious by the conventional mind. 
It was just in this way that Aristo- 
phanes attacked Euripides; he found 
the conventional religion assailed, and 
either could not, or would not, follow 
Euripides to the higher ground of the 
personal religion which he wished to 


1 Dr. Verrall’s treatment of the A/cestis in 
“ Euripides the Rationalist is sufficient proof 
of this. 


substitute for it. Let us admit that 
rationalism is not per se impious; it 
may lead and, indeed, with smaller 
minds, generally does lead, to some sort 
of materialism; but it is also the only 
route to idealism through a popularly- 
received religion. Now, there are in 
Euripides plenty of expressions of what 
we may call ‘personal idealism ’—but 
can we take them as expressions of the 
poet’s own views? What about the 
danger of taking any saying of any 
dramatis persona as voicing the poet’s 
personal feeling? Decharme?® has pro- 
posed the application of two principles 
—that if an idea occurs several times in 
plays of different periods, especially if 
it seems to be one of which the poet 
was peculiarly fond, and that if the 
idea seems brought in for its own sake, 
as it were, without any great relevancy 
either to the dramatic situation or to the 
character of the speaker, then we may 
conclude that such an idea is represen- 
tative of the poet’s personal views. I 
propose a simpler test than this 
thorough-going and scientific mode of 
procedure. We may take as the per- 
sonal views of Euripides any remarks by 
a dramatis persona with whose attitude he 
has succeeded in making us sympathise. 
Indeed Decharme adds that another cri- 
terion is to be found in our knowledge 
of the character and situation of the 
dramatis persona. Every work of art is 
designed as a whole; any ‘message’ 
which it may contain, any doctrine 
which it may strive to inculcate, will 
not be confined to this or that verbal 
expression, but will be part and parcel 
of the whole effect which the artist 
attempts by his work to produce upon 
the reader. If this or that play of 
Euripides has any effect upon us when 
we read it, inclines our sympathies 
either to this side or that, then we 
may take it that Euripides was enough 
of an artist to have intended that 
effect; and sentiments which are con- 
ducive to that effect, no matter by what 
‘dramatis persona’ they may happen to be 
expressed, may rightly be taken as senti- 
ments expressing the personal views 
of Euripides. On this criterion we 
find a remarkable agreement—in views 


2 Euripide et ’Esprit de son Théatre, p. 25 fe 
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about the gods, etc.—in the remarks of 
all’ those dramatis personae for whom 
Euripides succeeds in winning our 
sympathies. Such remarks all tend to 
the discrediting of received religious 
views, but at the same time to the estab- 
lishing of a higher personal standard of 
morality, or of religion, than was ex- 
hibited by the received view; they ex- 
hibit that rationalism which is at the 
bottom, not of materialism, but of 
idealism; they will find the sanctions 
of right and wrong not in any external 
authority of a state-accepted religion, 
but in the dvovs of man himself, in his 
own inner light. If the gods act 
shamefully, they are not gods,” and so 
we cannot believe the disgraceful things 
which the legends attribute to them: 

7a Tavyrddov Oeoiow éoriduara 

kpivw, macdds Bope. 

rovs 5° év0a5’ atrovds bvras dv@pwroxrévous, 


els rhv 7d paidov 
ovdéva yap oluar Sarudvwv elvar 


says Iphigenia. So Heracles, even in 
his agony, will not believe things 
unworthy of them: 

rods ob're NExTp’ & ur 

orépyew voulfw, decud xepoiv 

ot’ ntlwoa obre 

Setrar yap 6 Oebs, elrep tor’ Beds, 

ovdevés> olde Adyou.* 


Euripides rejects these dvernvor 
dower for exactly the same reasons as 
Plato in the Republic rejects them. 
They are inconsistent with man’s innate 
ideas of morality—with that ‘god’ 
within each of us,® to which Theonoé 
appeals : 

éya répuxd 7’ edoeBelv kal Botdouar, 

PAG 7’ kal Tovwod marpds 

ovK dv pudvain’, ode 

Solnv dv Hs 

iepdv rijs Sixns éuot 

év TH 
and which enables us to accuse the gods 
themselves of injustice, as Creusa does 
in the Jon : 


& PoiBe, xaxet ov Sixasos 

és Thy drotcay, 7s mdpevow oi Adyor- 

8s ob’ Eowoas Tov adv bv cdcal expiry, 
088’ icropovan unrpl dv Epeis.? 


1 For the moment I exclude the Bacchae. 
ei Oeoi Spaow oix ciciv Oeoi- 


Fr. 294. 
3 Tph. T. 387. * Her. F. 1341-6. 


5 yap éorw év éxaor@ beds, Fr. 1007. 


8 Hel, 998. 


7 Jon. 384. 


And the conclusion to be drawn from 
Ion’s exclamation 
obkér’ avOpwrous Kaxws 

héyew Slxacov, ef ra Kara 

papotued’, rods diddoKovras 8 
is, of course, not that the gods are 
immoral, but that man has in his own 
gvow a moral sense higher than that 
attributed to the gods by the S¥varnvot Adyor 
doweav. Apart from such travesties, we 
see their true nature in their punishment 
of evil-doers,® their hatred of violence,” 
and the victory of justice over injustice.” 
From such passages we may conclude 
that Euripides himself, while disbeliev- 
ing in the anthropomorphic religion of 
the popular imagination, yet believed in 
some divine power manifested in the 
universe. Whatever this power is, it is 
not anthropomorphic; and it is both 
just and righteous. Sometimes he 
_— of it much as a Pantheist might 

opas Tov bWod aidépa 

kal yiv mépé vypais ev dyxddas ; 

though he is more often content to leave 
its nature quite undefined 


Sorts ror’ ef ov, dverémacros eldévat, 
Leds, etr’ dvd-yxn piceos etre vods Bporar 13 


for it is difficult for man to attain 
certainty in such matters." 


Now idealism of this nature very easily 


passes—especially with- a poetic tem-. 


perament—into mysticism ; and this is 
peculiarly likely to happen as a man 
approaches old age. Just as a base 
nature in the hey-day of youth, in all the 
glory of its arrogant strength, finds it 
easy to scoff at the gods, but—as Plato 
tells us—when the thought of death 
approaches, is tortured with fear lest 
there may, be something after all in the 
stories about punishment in the next 
world, so a nobler nature will fearlessly 
follow the promptings of its ideal pvats, 
even when those promptings lead to a 
rejection of commonly-received religious 
truth, so long as the confidence of 
strength is with it ; but with advancing 
years it loses something of its confidence, 
and feels, more and more often, those 
doubts and questionings to which the 


8 Tbid. 449. ® Troad 885. 
10 Hor. Fur.62. Jon 1117418. 
12 Fy, 13 Suppl. 504.7 Hel. 903. 
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well-known chorus in the Hippolytus 
gives expression 
Edveow rw’ KevOwv 
ev re Tuxais Ovardy Kal év Epypace Nevoowv* 
Gra yap dpeiBerac, 
pera icrara dvdpdow 
ael.t 
At such times such a nature is likely to 
find a symbolical, or mystic, truth in 
doctrine which, upon a cruder and more 
literal interpretation, it rejected outright 
in the confidence of younger years.” 
Such is the spirit of the Bacchae 
coger améxew rpamlia ppéva re 
rapa pwrwy * 
76 Te TO PavdbreEpov | 
évoue xphrai re, 768° dv Sexoluay 
and it is best to see what is good in 
acknowledged doctrine and not try to 
set oneself up above it 
ov 
yap kpeiooby more THY 
xp Kal wederav. 
yap dardva voul- 
few loxdv 765 Exew, 
& mor’ dpa 
76 7’ paxpe 
vouupov del picer re 
Passages such as theselead Dr. Thomson 
‘to say that Euripides ‘wearied with 
questionings and heart-searchings which 
led to no definite or satisfactory issue, 


1 Hipp. 1103. 

2 Cf. the rejection by thinking undergraduates 
of some Christian dogmas which a maturer 
judgment and riper reflection leads theologians 
of equal intellectual sincerity to retain. 

3 Bacchae 417. 

* Bacchae 890. 


seems to have come to the conclusion 
that his task was a bootless one and his 
labour lost, that his philosophic doubt 
was barren of benefit either to himself 
or to others, and that even an avowedly 
imperfect religion was perhaps better 
than none.’® But this, I submit, is to 
give a wrong emphasis to things, to 
imply that Euripides had no religion 
before he wrote the Bacchae (which is 
not true) andto take the religious fervour 
of that play as the abandonment of 
despair rather than the glorious outburst 
of fruition. 

There is one more point that I should 
like to add. It seems to me that the 
moraland religious teaching of Euripides 
is in conformity with that of contem- 
porary philosophical speculation as 
represented by Socrates and Plato. 
But he is said to be ‘opposed to the 
dictum ovdeis Exwv xaxds.© If we mean 
by this that man has no moral responsi- 
bility for his vice, but is helpless in the 
hands of dvdyxkn, then, of course, 
Euripides is opposed to it; but if we 
mean by it what Socrates and Plato 
meant—that no man, who thoroughly 
understands what being «xaxos implies, 
would voluntarily choose to become 
such—then Euripides is by no means 
opposed to it. 

R. B. APPLETON. 


5 Euripides and the Attic Orators, p. 30. 
6 W.H.S. Jones, The Moral Standpoint of 
Euripides, p. 31. 


THE BIRDS OF DIOMEDE. 


LET me add a note or two to Dr. 
Warde Fowler’s article in the last 
number of the Class. Rev., and let it be 
done in a spirit of penitence, for I dealt ill 
by the Birds of Diomede when I wrote my 
Glossary of Greek Birds some five-and- 
twenty years ago. That Dr. Fowler is 
right in identifying these birds with 
Shearwaters I thoroughly believe; but 
after all, though various commentators 
have gone astray,! the roots of this 
identification are old. 


1 Otto Keller (Antike Thierwelt, ii. p. 235) 
identifies the bird with the Sheldrake (Axas 
tudorna, L.), his argument being (like that of 


The Shearwaters of the Diomedean 
Islands, or Isole de’ Tremiti, were well 
known toa society of Augustinian friars 
resident of old upon the islands, and it 
was they who sent the bird to Gesner, 
and again afterwards to Aldrovandi; we 
may take it that they were interested in 
and attached to their birds all the more 
that S. Augustine had more than once 
referred to them in the De Civitate Det. 
Aldrovandi is not quite certain that 
these are the original Birds of Diomede, 
for after refuting various other opinions 


Dr. Warde Fowler) that the Sheldrake makes 
its nest in a burrow. 
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(such as Belon’s that they were pelicans) 
he adds ‘ea forte avis quam . . . Can- 
onici regulares D. Augustini Laterani 
nonnullis abhinc annis mihi trans- 
miserunt Diomedea fuerit’; and then 
he goes on to describe and to figure the 
Shearwater in unmistakeable fashion 
(Ornith. iii. p. 58, 1637); Gesner had 
likewise described it as the Bird of 
Diomede, in the Paralipomena to his 
Ornithology (iii. p. 771, 1555). Beck- 
mann, in his edition of the De Mirabilt- 
bus Auscultationibus (clxxx), was well 
aware of this identification, and Heyne 
also was inclined to accept it, though 
he desired more information and 
evidence. Linnaeus was not far off 
the mark when he gave the name Dio- 
medea to an Albatross; and lastly Mr. 
A. H. Evans, in his edition of Turner 
(1903), says of Pliny’s story of the Birds 
of Diomede, that ‘apparently Shear- 
waters of some species are meant.’ 

We may perhaps go a little further 
than Dr. Fowler has done in the way 
of bringing the ancient accounts of the 
Birds of Diomede into relation with the 
known habits of the Shearwater: and 
firstly, as to Pliny’s account, given on 
the authority of Juba. The passage 
is a much better description of the 
Shearwater’s nest than appears from the 
version quoted by Dr. Fowler; and, by 
the way, Dr. Fowler has made a curious 
slip in ascribing this to ‘our oldest 
English ornithologist,’ instead of to his 
recent editor and translator. The bird 
does not ‘ dig furrows with his beak, and 
cover them with wattle-work;’ for 
scrobes are (of course) holes, such as 
one plants trees in, just as scrobiculi are 
little holes to dibble bulbs in ; and these 
holes were not roofed in, but bestrewn, 
or lined, or floored with some sort of 
loose twiggy stuff, crate constrati. ‘ They 
make a slight nest,’ says Hewitson, ‘ of 
dry plants, usually about the depth ofa 
man’s arm from theentrance of the hole, 
although sometimes a good deal beyond 
his reach.’ The laborious construction 
or excavation of this bird-city of sub- 
terranean dwellings is aptly likened by 
Lycophron (v. 601) to the fabled build- 
ing of Thebes, 
médors Topais|, muxvas Kadids, 
éxpipovpevat. As to Pliny’s (or Juba’s) 
statement that the birds have teeth (eis 


esse dentes, oculosque igneo colore), it is a 
hard saying, and devoid of all cor- 
roboration; the sense is bad, and the 
Latin of the sentence is not very good. 
I am inclined to question the text, and 
I think we might consider some such a 
reading as <can>dentes oculos; this 
would agree with Aldrovandi’s state- 
ment, ‘oculi autem Artennae nostrae 
mirum quantum ad instar flammae 
splendeant.’ Their lamentable cry, the 
fact that ‘scopulos lacrymosis vocibus 
implent,’ is abundantly confirmed. To 
Colonel Fielden at Malta it sounded 
like 6wyah, 6wyah.1 Lord Lilford mis- 
took it for the lowing of a pack of seals ; 
it is the same wailing nocturnal cry that 
makes the Turks at Constantinople call 
them ‘damned souls’ (as Dr. Stanley, 
the bird-loving Bishop of Norwich and 
many others have told us); and Berna- 
detto Cochorella, in his description of 
the Isole de’ Tremiti (quoted by Beck- 
mann), uses almost the very Virgilian 
words, ‘sub primum noctis crepusculum, 
scopulos aestate clamortbus implent : earum 
garritus velutt vox vaginantis infantult,’ 
etc. Gesner tells us how a certain 
Duke of Urbino, visiting the monastery, 
‘cum noctu harum avium vocem anudi- 
visset, infantium esse vagitus putavisse : 
so that the good friars fell under his 
displeasure, ‘donec ave ab illis tllato, et 
praesentis audito clamore, se deceptum 
intellextsse.” 

The gracious welcome which the 
birds extended to Greek visitors, 
stripped of fable, means no more than 
that they were tame and _ fearless. 
They sit so close on their one egg that 
they may be lifted off by the hand. 
And Professor Angelini, describing the 
great flocks fishing in the Straits of 
Messina (‘una scena ed uno brulichio 
indescrivibile’) goes on to say ‘Colla 
mia barca mi spinsi in mezzo a loro, e 
non si mostravano per nulla timorosi.’ 
Only after many had been shot did the 
rest move slowly away. ‘ At night they 
circled round the yacht like great bats,’ 
says Colonel Fielden; and we are 
reminded (without pressing the parallel 
too far) of Ovid’s ‘ numerisque et agmine 


1 Hence the name of ‘ Cahow-bird,’ applied 
to a species of Shearwater once immensely 
abundant, now extinct or nearly so, in the 
Bermudas. 
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maior | Subvolat et remos plausis circum- 
sonat alis’ (Met. xiv. 506). 

Lastly, it is a very curious and 
exceptional habit of the Shearwaters to 
dive with outspread wings and to rise 
again with wings still fully extended, 
and so to repeat the manoeuvre again 
and again.! This is a pretty point for us: 
for it is nothing less than the origin and 
explanation of the legend that they 
asperge or besprinkle with water the 
temple and the tomb of Diomede, 
‘acdemque eam quotidie .. . madentibus 
pennis perluunt et purificant’ (Pliny). 

In my Glossary, I took the Birds of 
Diomede to be herons, i.e. épwdvoi 
(sensu stricto), influenced, however 
wrongly, by various considerations: 
by the definite statement of Aelian 
(H.A. i, 1) tis Avopndera vijcos, 
Kai épwohtovs moddovs: by the 
similar statement of Antigonus ; by the 
authority of S. Augustine, of Isidore, of 
Servius and of Tzetzes; and also by 
certain apparent coincidences in the 
mythology of But épwédz0s, 
and ardca also, are very difficult words, 
much more so than we are apt to think 
them—as difficult indeed as fulica, or as 
mergus ; and it is more than probable 
that in classical times, as well as later, 
they were applied to various birds, in 
various places, times, or circumstances. 
Aldrovandi is within the mark in saying 
(op. cit. p. 365) ‘ Eandent tamen dictionem 
alti aliter vertunt. Etenim Erodium 
aliqui putarunt esse avem ex Us quas 
Romani Diomedeas vocant ; et Ornitholo- 
gus [t.e. Gesner| Diomedeas . . . ex 
Ardearum genere esse contendit, etc.’ 
That the Diomedean Birds, or Shear- 
waters, were actually called ardeae, and 
perhaps also épwé:oi, is in part indicated 
by the survival of the name Artenae— 
‘tanquam ardeae’ as Gesner says. And 
if Avtena seem somewhat remote from 
ardea, we find the nearer form A rdenna 
still in use in the neighbourhood of 
Ancona, as Giglioli tells us.” 


1 Cf. (e.g.) E. A. Wilson, Report of National 
Antarctic Expedition, Aves, iv., p. 80, 1907. 

2 Giglioli (Juchiesta ornit. in Italia; parte 
seconda, Avifauna Italica, p. 527) gives Artera 
as the vernacular name at present in Southern 
Italy (Puglio, Bari) : may one not suspect here 
a misprint for Arfena? Reichenbach, in his 
Systema Avium (1850-52, p. iv; cf also his 
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But Giglioli also gives us, as the 
common popular name of this sea-bird 
at Naples and at Lucca, the word 
Pallante, or Fallante in the island of 
Giglio in S. Italy. There is no end to 
the interest which lies, as it seems to’ 
me, in the rich vocabulary of Italian 
bird and beast names, and the surviving 
links in Southern Italy with the old 
language of Magna Graecia are innu- 
merable. Pallante can scarcely be other 
than the ‘Bird of Pallas,’ or Pallas 
herself ; and so, coming back to ardea 
and to épwdvds, we are led to think of 
that épwéidés in the Iliad, which Pallas 
Athene sent as her messenger to Odys- 
seus and to Diomede: de€sov 
épwdiov odot0 | 
"A@nvain. The heroes only knew it by 
its harsh cry, rol iSov dfOaroicr 
| opdvainv, KrdyEavtos 
akovoay: and so commentators, deter- 
mined to make it out a Heron, have 
suggested the Night-heron (Ardea Nycti- 
corax, L.). But now it seems to me 
likely, perhaps even plain, that it was 
after all the self-same Shearwater, at 
once a bird of Athene, and a bird of 
Diomede. 

We may go, though it may seem 
venturesome, farther yet. What was 
that mysterious épyis droraia in the 
Odyssey, in whose likeness Athene flew 


away? I think it may very well have 
been the same Pallante, or Shear- 
water; and if so there may be 


more than we thought for in the old 
Grammarian’s explanation of the word, 
mapa To SvatpiBew év tais dmais— 
which brings back Pliny’s description 
of the subterranean dwelling once more 
to our minds. 

Though Virgil describes so aptly the 
lamentable crying, the vox lacrymosa of 
the% bird, it by no means follows that 
he was well and fully acquainted with 
it; it is possible enough that he bor- 
rowed this as so many other similes: 
as he took, for instance, from Theo- 
critus his éoteve tpvywv, and drew from 
Aratus his weather-prophecies of the 
birds. His phrase ‘ fluminibusque vagan- 
tur aves’ suggests to Dr. Fowler’s mind 


Synopsis Avium, pl. ix. figs. 768-770), mentions 
Ardenna, Aldrovandi,’ as a name of the Shear- 
water. 


the: 
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that ‘the birds did not confine them- 
selves to islands, but might stray up 
rivers, ¢.g. the Aufidus.’ For my own 
part I am rather inclined to suspect 
that Virgil was just a little confused as 
to his bird; and that here he was 
mixing it up, with the real Heron, or 
€pwdios, which, in Aristotle’s words, 
Tapa Tas Riuvas Kal Todvs ToTapods 
Buorever, and whose notas paludes Virgil 
knew very well. 

The identification of the Birds of Dio- 
mede is tantamount to an identification, 
so far as Juba and Pliny are concerned, 
of the xatappaxtns. This is a most 
perplexing bird-name, and has been 
ascribed by commentators to all sorts of 
birds, te the Cormorant, the Solan 
Goose, the Eared Grebe, etc. The 
accounts are largely intermixed with 
fable, and are otherwise obviously 
inaccurate, but I fancy that the Shear- 
water was at the bottom of most of 
them. 

Another of the curious modern Italian 
bird-names is Aipu, applied (according 
to Giglioli) to the Shearwater and also 
to a certain kind of Gull. I think 
it just possible that an echo of ai@uwa 
lingers in the word. Ai@usa is a very 
hard word, and (like Catarrhactes) its 
meaning has all along perplexed and 
puzzled the commentators. We have 
very little evidence to go upon, for the 
many references to A’@wa are almost 
all poetical and vague, and however 
accurate we may find the poets now and 
then, I fancy that often enough they 
cared little, and possibly knew less, of 
the bird to which this or that name 


-belonged; one bird was well-nigh as 


good as another, and you need not ask 
too many questions: si volucrum quae 
sit subitarum forma requiris Ut non 
cycnorum sic albis proxima cycnis, etc. 
But we are told by Pausanias (i, 5, 3; 
i, 41, 6) that ai@ua was a title or epithet 
of Athene—a close parallel to ‘ Pallante.’ 
Again, the ai@ua was, as we all know, 
the bird into which Ino turned, 4 piv 
pév Env Bpotos av’djnecoa. And lastly, 
the flesh of ai@uza, as Galen tells us (De 
fac. simpl. med., xi) and also Philostratus 
(Icon. 2, 17), was peculiarly unsavoury 
or nauseous, as we have been assured, 
ever since Gesner’s time, that that of 
the Shearwater (save only as a nestling) 


is. The reputation of ai@ua in this 
respect was precisely that of mergus— 
‘si quis nunc mergos suaves edixerit 
assos,’ etc. ; and Giglioli tells us (op. cit., 
p- 316) that margin is nowadays the 
local name for the Shearwater at 
Spezzia. We may take it that in all 
probability the Shearwater was at least 
one of the birds which went by the name 
of Mergus in antiquity,’ as it is one, 
and only one, of the birds which do so 
to-day. And the more we think of the 
references to mergus, the more we shall 
find among them allusions and phrases 
which suit the Shearwater very well: 
even such as the familiar lines ‘Cum 
medio celeres revolant ex aequore mergi, 
Clamoremque ferunt ad littora.’ 

And so it seems that we have easily 
brought together, by various criss-cross 
threads of evidence (to which I might 
add a few more, if space permitted), a 
whole string or group of bird-names, one 
more puzzling to scholars than another, 
and not one of which admits of safe and 
simple definition by direct evidence. 
But every one of them points, whether 
clearly or obscurely, somehow to the 
Shearwater, either as a specific meaning 
or as part of a looser and more general 
signification. For my own part the 
simple fact is that, when I wrote my 
Glossary, I was little aware of the 
important réle which the Shearwaters 
play in the Mediterranean, and little 
acquainted with their many striking 
peculiarities. They passed in all prob- 
ability under various names, some local 
some poetical, in ancient times as they 
still do in modern Italy; and some of 
these namies, apparently specific, were 
undoubtedly applied to more birds than 
one, as we again find to be the case (for 
instance in the various derivatives of 
mergus) in vernacular Italian. Our little 
group of bird-names includes, among the 
rest, épwo.os and ai@ua, ardea and mergus. 
Precisely these names (together with the 
more or less generic Adpos) are constantly 
mixed up by the glossographers. Thus 
we have in Philoxenus (Goetz, ii. 24, 
etc.), ‘ardea: épwoios, XRapos; again 


1 Mergus, in Plin. x. 65 (47), is a Skua Gull: 
‘inter aquaticas mergi soliti sunt devorare quae 
cetera reddunt.’ In Plin. x. 48 (33) it is a 
Cormorant : ‘ mergi et in arboribus nidificant,’ 
etc. 
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‘ fulica glossed by Xdpos, al@uia,’ 
etc.: again ‘mergus: al@uia, adrns 
and so forth. At first sight there seems 
to be almost indiscriminate ascription 
and a very tangle of error; but in reality 
there is a genuine thread of interconnec- 
tion, of which we can now, in part at 
least, discern the clue. 

A singularly interesting case is the 
Abstrusa gloss ‘mergi: corvi marint’ 
(Goetz, iv. 538, 1). Up to now we have 
talked of the Shearwaters in a general 
way, without attempting to discriminate 
between their species, of which the chief 
(for our purposes) are the large Puffiius 
kuhli, and the little P. anglorum, our 
Manx Shearwater.! Both are abundant 
in the Mediterranean, and pass, for the 
most part, under identical vernacular 
names. But Giglioli tells us that in 
Genoa the Little (or Manx) Shearwater, 
much darker in colour than the other, 
is called, precisely, crovo di md (corvo 
di mare) negro; and there can be little 
doubt that it is to this bird that the 
Abstrusa gloss applies: with which 
gloss we may also compare the 
Hesychian cope vat aiduat, 
KodvpBides. In like manner, Canon 
Tristram suggested (Cambridge Coiitp 
to Greek Studies, 1904, p. 32) that copewrn 
was the Little Shearwater, 
as against my hesitating suggestion 
that it might be the Little Cormorant, 
Phalacrocorax pygmaeus. A flood of new 
light is immediately thrown on a number 
of passages, hitherto obscure, by this 
evidence of a connexion between the 


1 No group of birds is more puzzling to the 
systematist than the Shearwaters, and ornitho- 
logists are not agreed as to the specific dis- 
tinctions. /. éu//i is the representative in the 
Mediterranean of our great Shearwater, a large 
light-coloured bird. The small Shearwater of 
the Mediterranean, black upon the back, is 
usually distinguished as yelkhouan; but 
Giglieli and others consider it identical with 
our Manx Shearwater. 


Birds of Diomede and the Sea-crow, 
and by the implied suggestion of a 
discrimination between names (such as 
ai@ua) for the Large, and others (such 
as Kopovn 1) and its equiva- 
lents) for the Little Shearwater. We 
can now understand the association of 
mergus and cornix in such passages as 
Claudian’s ‘ Heu nimium segnes, cauta 
qui mente notatis, Si revolant mergi, 
graditur si littore cornix ’ (De B.G. 492). 
We understand also the eivaduat 
of the Odyssey (v. 66), 
te Oardoowa Epya péunrev ; and 
the simile of the Iliad (xii. 418, etc.) of 
bé ixeXor Trept via pédacvar | 
Weare confirmed 
in our suspicion that it is no common 
crow or jackdaw, but is this seabird of 
ours that ‘plena pluvium vocat improba 
voce, Et sola im sicca secum spatiatur 
arena’; and we follow the same clue 
still more confidently among the 
weather-prophecies of Theophrastus, 
Aratus, and others; for instance in the 
Geoponica (i. 3, 7), where we also note 
the nocturnal habit of the bird: «al 
oho potepov Kpwfovaa, ouSpouvs 
VUEl. 

Lastly we rediscover, in Arrian’s 
Periplus, a manifest allusion to the 
Shearwaters—the two Shearwaters— 
under the names and 
for their peculiar habit is recalled of 
dropping water from their outspread 
wings, under the guise of a legend pre- 
cisely similar to that of the Temple of 
Diomede: of dpuibes Cepamrevou- 
ow TOU TOV oon- 
éretta amo THS Oaracons 
vewv, Kal paivover Tov vewv. 

D'Arcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 

St. Andrews. 
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NOTE ON THE PERVIGILIUM VENERIS. 


THOSE who wish to enjoy this splendid 
poem must read it in one of Professor 
Mackail’s Versions (the last one is to 
be found in Mr. S. G. Owen’s Catullus, 
Loeb Classics) and study it in Mr. 
Clementi’s edition (Blackwell, Oxford). 
It is presumptuous for a casual reader 
to try even to supplement their labours ; 
and yet, though we have now a better 
text of the poem than the world has 
seen for 1,200 years at least, the reading 
of the facsimiles of the two existing 
MSS., which are given in Mr. Clementi’s 
volume, makes it clear that we still 
have not secured our final version of 
this charming composition. Both of 
these MSS. were copied from a faulty 
original, the same or of the same type 
for both copyists as Mr. Clementi shows, 
and both contain also many errors for 
which the writers are themselves re- 
sponsible. Examples of the former 
class’ of error are ‘ Pervirgilium’ (for 
‘ Pervigilium’) in both superscriptions, 
‘gazas’ or ‘gaza’ (for ‘casas in v. 5), 
‘ floribus ’ (for floridis * in v. 13), ‘vernis’ 
(for veris’ in v. 60), ‘ fletus’ or ‘ flaetus’ 
(for ‘ foetus’ in v. 62), almost the whole 
of v. 50, ‘Romuli matrem’ (in v. 74), 
above all ‘ aonii’ (for ‘tauri’ in v. 81); 
in all of these places the readings found 
in both MSS. are clearly impossible, 
and in all of them the right readings 
can be recovered with almost complete 
certainty. As examples of the second 
class of error, it is sufficient to point 
out that neither clerk succeeded in re- 
producing the refrain correctly through- 
out the poem, the writer of S failing 
in this respect twice and the writer of 
T four times in a total of eleven lines. 
The general result is that the two 
clerks, copying from the same or nearly 
the same MS. and sometimes agreeing 
in copying errors, yet differ from each 
other in the case of at least 150 words 
though the composition contains only 
93 lines. 

And yet it is clear that each clerk 
tried honestly to copy the MS. before 
him, for it is impossible to explain 
otherwise the occurrence in both MSS. 
of such phrases as ‘et micanat’ (or 
‘ mecanat ’) for ‘en (or ‘et’) micant,’ 
‘facta (or ‘fusta’) prius de’ for (I 


think) ‘facta de ipsius,’ and ‘ explicat 
aonii’ for ‘explicant tauri.’ No one 
can read the facsimiles and the collation 
of the two MSS. given by Mr. Clementi 
without realising the necessity for 
drastic emendation of both texts, and 
yet I believe that such emendation 
should be attempted within certain 
limits only; I believe that the MSS. 
retain always some shadowy form or 
ghost of the right reading, and especially 
that they preserve, except in the case 
of one or more probably of two lines, 
the original order of the composition. 
Inconsistently, then, I suggest two 
amendments of the text; there is no 
doubt about the meaning of v. 23 which 
begins in both MSS. ‘ facta (or ‘ fusta’) 
prius de cruore,’ and which is amended 
by reading for ‘prius,’ ‘ Cypridis’ 

(Buechner) ‘ Veneris’ (Mackail) or 

‘Paphies’ (Clementi); but surely the 

‘ prius ’ conceals ‘ ipsius ’ (since ‘ Venus’ 

is ‘ Dione’ or ‘ipsa’ throughout the 

poem), and, if so, the author wrote 

‘facta de ipsius cruore,’ which, in order 

to avoid the elision of a monosyllable 

(cf. v. 91), was changed to ‘ipsius de’ 

and then corrupted. My other sugges- 

tion is in regard to a more difficult 

passage, ‘Romuli matrem ’of v. 74. 

Transposition has been freely attempted 

in order to amend the paragraph wv. 

69-74. 

‘ipsa Trojanos nepotes in Latinos transtulit ; 
ipsa Laurentem puellam conjugem nato dedit; 
moxque Marti de sacello dat pudicam vir- 

ginem ; 
Romuleas ipsa fecit cum Sabinis nuptias ; 
unde Ramnes et Quirites proque prole pos- 
terum 
Romuli matrem crearet et nepotem Caesarem ?’ 
Professor Mackail amends to ‘ Romu- 
lum patrem’ in the last line, and both 
he and Mr. Clementi re-arrange the 
lines in various ways. But all the 
transpositions fail to remove the diffi- 
culties of the passage ; for the ‘ Ramnes’ 
and ‘Quirites’ were descendants of 

Romulus’ soldiers and the Sabine 

women more properly than they were 

descendants of any other personages 
mentioned in the paragraph, and in the 

MSS. version the events are stated 

according to the strict chronological 

order ; the author in vv. 69-72 mentions 
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four historical (or legendary) events in 
their proper sequence, then in vv. ‘73, 
74 he seems to be summing up the 
whole course of Roman history. The 
original phrase, of which ‘ Romuli 
matrem’ is a corruption must have 
applied to some person or persons who 
was or were representative of the period 
of the Roman Republic. ‘Romulum 
patrem (Mackail) does not seem to clear 
up the difficulties of the paragraph, 
wherever lines 73, 74 are placed, and I 
suggest that the author wrote ‘ Romuli 
Patres’ or, with less probability, 
‘Romulam gentem.’ In the former 
case the translation is ‘ that she might 
bring into existence the Ramnes and 
Quirites, and as descendants of Romu- 
lus afterwards the Senators and Caesar. 
his latest descendant’; in the latter 
case the author (whose familiarity with 
classical writers is pointed out by Mr. 
Clementi) is recalling Horace C. IV. 5, 
1, C.S. 47, and a very easy translation 
results : ‘ Romulus’ would be the proper 
adjective with ‘ gens’ as ‘ Romuleus’ 
would be with ‘nuptiae.’ ‘ Romulo 
Patres (for rhythm) and‘ posteram 
Romuli gentem’ (for lucidity) are very 
attractive alternatives for these two 
suggestions. 

Yet I plead for accepting the form of 
the composition as given by the MSS. 
with a minimum of rearrangement. 
There is one undoubted case where a 
line must be transposed, viz. v. 58 
(‘et recentibus,’ etc.), an error whose 
source is explained by Mr. Clementi, 
and the line is undoubtedly restored 
to its right place when it is inserted 
between vv. 39 and 40. The succeeding 


line of the MSS. v. 59 (‘cras erit quum 
primus Aether,’ etc.) should probably 
be transposed also, and, if so, it should 
stand, as most editors place it, between 
vv. 8 and g; but I cannot see that any 
further transpositions improve the text 
in any way ; I do not trust the writers 
at all in such a matter, but I do not 
find that any of the suggested transposi- 
tions improve the logical sequence of 
the thoughts expressed, while all of 
them seem to me to impair the poetical 
representation of them. In especial I 
believe that the two clerks placed, 
though they could not copy, the refrain 
correctly; in Virgil, Catullus, and 
Theocritus a refrain regularly occurs at 
unequal intervals, marking (except in 
its last occurrence at the end of the 
poem) the beginning of a new paragraph 
in the composition; and this seems to 
be the method used in the Pervigilium. 

The poem clearly had a great vogue 
for several centuries; it will be read 
again largely whenever it becomes 
known, as it has become accessible, and 
when its text again assumes a settled 
form. 


P.S.—The possibility of retaining the 
MS. reading with the substitution only 
of ‘prosperam’ for ‘ posterum’ in v. 73 
should also be considered. A better 
scholar than myself doubts whether the 
Latin can be translated as I translate it, 
but the result, if it is possible, is attrac- 
tive ‘that she might bring to life the 
R. and Q., and make fortunate in their 
offspring both the mother of Romulus 
and his descendant Caesar.’ 


J. A. Fort. 


TERENTIANA. 


THE QUESTION OF PLAGIARISM IN THE PROLOGUE TO THE Euvwyucuus. 


AFTER the aediles had bought the 
rights of Terence’s play, Luscius 
managed to be present at the rehearsal 
and interrupted the performance with a 
loud protest : 


23. Exclamat furem, non poetam, fabulam 
dedisse et nil dedisse uerborum tamen : 


Colacem esse Naevi, et Plauti ueterem 
fabulam ; 
Parasiti personam inde ablatam et militis. 


Ver. 25 has long been matter of dispute. 
Some have held that the Colax was 
produced in collaboration between 
Naevius and Plautus; others, that 
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Plautus modernised Naevius’ version. 
The former view seems unlikely, because 
the fact is unexampled (Fabia); the 
latter because Plautus only outlived 
Naevius by fifteen years: a play would 
hardly go out of date so soon. The 
punctuation which I have given above 
represents Vissering’s explanation: viz., 

‘the Colax is by Naevius, and there is 

an old play by Plautus: it is from these 

that Terence has stolen the characters 
of the Parasite and the Soldier.’ This 
accounts for the plural cas fabulas in 

ver. 33. 

But Fabia objects that it would be 
odd of Luscius to name Naevius’ play 
and only vaguely to designate that of 
Plautus. The objection is not insoluble, 
for it would be evident enough what 
play of Plautus’ was intended, and 
Terence actually uses the words miles 
gloriosus in ver. 31. It seems to me 
more credible that Luscius’ protest, or 
Terence’s report of that* protest, was as 
Vissering took it, than that Plautus 
should have modernised one of Naevius’ 
pieces, and the piece be described as 
belonging to them both. 

Such then was the charge; what is 
Terence’s reply? ‘If there is a fault, 
‘it isa fault of inadvertence.’ And he 
proceeds to justify this defence : 

30. Colax Menandri est ; in east parasitus colax 
et miles gloriosus. Eas se non negat 
personas transtulisse in Eunuchum suam 
ex Graeca ; sed eas fabulas factas prius 
Latinas scésse sese, id uero pernegat. 

35. quod si personis eisdem huic uti non licet, 
quid magis licet currentem seruom scribere, 
bonas matronas facere, meretrices malas 
[parasitum edacem, gloriosum militem], 

etc. 


(The last verse is bracketed by Loman, 
Dziatzko, and other modern editors.) 
That is to say: 


“The Colax belongs to Menander—not to 
Naevius. From the original Greek, and not 
from Naevius’ Co/azx, I borrowed not only the 
character of Gnatho but also that of Thraso, 
my miles glortosus, who does not derive from 
Plautus’ uetus fabula. The borrowing from 
Menander I do not deny: it is a case of con- 
Zaminatio, which is allowed: what I do most 
stoutly deny (fernego) is . . . what?” 


Our text makes Terence deny that he 
knew of the existence of Naevius’ ver- 
sion of Colax and Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus. 
This is so absurd that Fabia (Introd. 


pp: 65-6) roundly accuses Terence of a 
clumsy lie. Is such enormous clumsi- 
ness credible, even if Terence’s veracity 
were no higher than Fabia rates it? 
For mark how he continues: ‘if stock 
characters may not lawfully be used, 
then what becomes of your seruos 
currens, etc.?? And in fact the New 
Comedy is all made of stock characters. 
Whether or no he knew of Naevius’ 
and Plautus’ plays, his line of defence 
is unimpaired: then why go out of his 
way to deny? Is it not inconceivable 
that a man of letters could tell his 
audience that he had never heard of 
Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus? And what 
about his noble collaborators ? 

The real suspicion then falls not on 
the word fabulas in ver. 33, which 
Fabia, following Ritschl, alters to ab 
aliis, but on scisse in 34. And just here 
it jumps with a palaeographical sus- 
picion, for (taking Umpfenbach’s appa- 
ratus) we find: 


A. SCISSE SESE prius SE induxit 


corr. vec. 

D. scisse se. 
B(C ?)EP. scissé se. 
G. scisse se. 


The reading of G (Decurtatus) indi- 
cates an archetypal SCISSE: first SE, 
then SESE was thrown in to fill upa 
hole inthe metre. The hole was caused 
by the shrinking of 

LATINAS ASCIVISSE or LATINAS SE 
ASCIVISSE into LATINAS SCIVISSE. 


If Terence wrote this, his argument is 
at least consistent, and he cannot be 
accused of lying: ‘he has borrowed 
personae from Menander’s Colax, but he 
has not appropriated the pre-existing 
Latin versions (eas fabulas factas prius 
Latinas) of Colax by Naevius or of 
Alazon by Plautus. 

For the offending scisse sese one might 
also suggest astulisse, which would agree 
well with ablatum in ver. 26; but the 
corruption does not thus explain itself 
so readily. 

On the other hand, no other instance 
of ascisco is found in Terence or in 
Plautus; if the tragic poet quoted by 
Cicero, Tusc. II. 10. 23, 


louisque numen Mulcibré adsciuit manus 
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be Accius, he is the earliest author who 
can be cited for the word; otherwise 
the record goes no higher than Cicero 
himself. He has it often, and the 
archaising school (Sallust, Fronto, 
Apuleius) affect it. Rescisco is of course 
common in Terence. 


Il. 


Heautontimorumenos 600-607 (and 
Ad. 216: 


SyR. ... Fuit quaedam anus Corinthia 
Hic: huic drachumarum haec argenti 
mille dederat mutuum. 
CHR. Quid tum? 
Syr. : Ea mortuast : 
reliquit filiam adulescentulam. 
Ea relicta huic arraboni est pro illo 
argento. 
CHR. Intellego. 
Syr. Hanc secum huc adduxit, ea quae est 
nunc apud uxorem tuam. 
CHR. Quid tum? 
SyR. Cliniam orat sibi ut id nunc det : illam 
illi tamen 
606. Post daturam: mille nummum poscit. 
Et prosit quidem. 
CHR. Hui! 
Syk. Dubium id est? ego sic putaui. 


In 606 the MSS. read: 


et poscit 
et poscet 
et posctet 
ex poscit 


guidem. 


and assign the words to Chremes; 
Dziatzko read ei possit, which he con- 
strued as an impersonal, on the analogy 
of four passages, viz. : 


ffaut.677_ Atsic, opinor. Non potest. 

Phorm. 303 Non, non sic futurumst. Non 
potest. 

Ad. 568 Non potuit melius. 

Phorm. 818 Quo pacto id potuit ? 


But even if these examples (all nega- 
tive or interrogative, and all present 
or perfect indicative) could support the 
inference, et possit has no aptitude here. 

Syrus’ cue is to recommend the pro- 
posed arrangement to Chremes as good 
business. This he does by saying et 
prosit quidem (‘and it really would pay ’). 
To this Chremes answers with a Hut 
of utter incredulity, which Syrus meets 
with a remonstrance, Dubium id est ? 
(for which cf. Haut. 911). 

The use of hui! is just like Ad. 216: 


Syr. Age, scis quid loquar? 
pecuniam in loco neglegere maximum 
interdumst lucrum. 
SAN. Hui! 
where the editors make nonsense by 
giving the word to Syrus. Hut is 
Sannio’s expression of astonishment at 
this incredible new doctrine of Syrus’: 
‘Come now, I’m telling ye. Sometimes 
nothing pays better than to let money 
take care of itself.’ ‘Whew!’ says 
Sannio. 


Ill. 


Phormio 368. 


Phormio has been letting his imagi- 
nation run free on the merits of the 
departed Stilpo. 


37. 
PxHor. At quem uirum ! quem ego uiderim in 
uita optumum. 
GETA. Ttuideas te atque illum ut narras ! 
PHOR. I’n malam crucem ! 
nam ni ita eum existimassem, num- 
quam tam grauis 
ob hanc inimicitias caperem in uostram 


familiam, 
quam is aspernatur nunc tam inlibera- 
liter. 
GETA. Pergin ero absenti male loqui, im- 
purissime ? 
PuoR. Dignum autem hoc illost. 
GETA. Ain tamen, carcer?..e 
. bonorum extortor, legum con- 
tortor! .. 


For Geta’s words in ver. 368, the 
MSS. offer no variant. The com- 
mentators invite us to believe that 
they have a meaning. ‘Just look at 
yourself and him, as you describe him” 
(Ashmore, p. 211). It is a meaning of 
a sort, but quite at odds with the tenor 
of the dialogue; neither is Phormio’s 
retort relevant, nor Geta’s rejoinders 
pitched in the same key. Phormio’s 
retort nam mt implies that Geta has 
doubted his word; and Geta’s rejoinders 
are aseries of bad names, tmpurissime, 
carcer, etc. The sense will be restored 
by reading for 

VIDEASTEATQVEILLVMVTNARRAS 

QVID, STERQVILINVM, narras? 


Geta applies the same term to Dorio 
in ver. 526. Quid narras? is too common 
a formula of incredulity to need illus- 
tration. Phormio answers the bad 
name with an oath, and the disbelief 
with an asseveration nam. 
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IV. 

Eun. 317. 

Haud similis uirgost uirginum nostrarum quas 
matres student 

demissis umeris esse, uincto pectore, ut gracilae 
sient. 

Siquae est habitior paulo, pugilem esse aiunt, 
deducunt cibum ; 

tametsi bonast natura, reddunt curatura iunceas: 

tlague ergo amantur. 

Donatus read this line as we read it, 
and laboured to explain it: either ctaque, 
inguit, nemo tllas amat, i.e. ironically, or 
atque ita fit ut amentur non naturae merito 
sed industria, Epyo. 

Fabia notes that itaque ergo occurs 
in Livy I. xxv. 2, III. xxxi. 5, etc. It 
does, as a resumptive formula of nar- 
rative in certain (archaistic) passages, 
with the sense, ‘ Well, so . . . I invite 
anybody who in his secret heart sees in 
the would-be irony of itaque ergo amantur 
nothing but a flat piece of stupidity, to 
consider whether Terence did not prob- 
ably write: 

ITA QVERCORANTVR (guercer— 
guerguerantur), 
meaning, ‘Any girl that is naturally a 
jolly creature they reduce by treatment 
till they’re only the thickness of a rush 
—so aguish do the girls become.’ 

The existence of an adjective guer- 
querus is attested by the grammarians 
with quotations from Lucilius: 
<febris> querquera conseguilur capitisque 

dolores 
and 

tactans me ut febris querquera ... 
and Plautus frag. Frivolariae, 
zs mihi erat bilts, agua intercus, guerqueratus, 
where the editors read 
querguera tussis. 


Out of the ruins of a page of Festus 
(ed. Lindsay, p. 308) glimmers the fact 
that Santra derived the word from a 
Greek xdpxapov. Hesychius has the 
glosses 

Kdpkapot . Tpaxeis 
Kapxalpe. . 
Kdpxaipe (dua 
éxdpkatpov . Wopov twa 

The last three refer to the Homeric 
verb=to rattle, to clatter, to crack. 
There seems to be no attestation of 
such a verb in Latin, but one may 
venture to say that, considering «ap- 
kaipe, its existence is theoretically 


Ior 


probable. The onomatopoeic origin 
indeed seems to require a verb. 

For its deponent form ¢f. conscreor, 
murmuror, mussor, ructor; for the fashion 
in meagre anaemic beauty cf. the use 
of febriculosus in Catull. VI. 4 and 
Lucr. IV. 1155 tschnon eromenion tum fit 
cum uiuere non quit prae macie; rhadine 
uerost tain mortua tusst. And add Mar- 
tial I. x. 4 for the cough as a synonym 
for phthisis. 


V. 
Eun. 1011: 


nunquam pol hominem stultiorem uidi nec 
uidebo. Ah, 

non possum satis narrare quos ludos praebueris 
intus. 

At etiam primo callidum et disertum credidi 
hominem. 


Thus Pythias, making merry at Par- 
meno’s expense. Unfortunately the 
current of her wit is interrupted by a 
block of gibberish, for etiam primo has 
no sense. The commentators furnish 
a delicious example of exegesis in 
agonies for want of the simplest emen- 
datory operation. Mons. Fabia, whose 
book is in general a model of a Teren- 
tian play well edited, here notes that 
‘etiam porte sur credidi ‘je suis allée 
jusqu’a croire.””’ If etiam bore on credidi, 
why should not the line have run 


At etiam credidi hominent primo callidum et 
disertum. 


No: etiam must bear upon primo, and 
etiam primo can only mean ‘even at 
first,’ which here is nonsense. Mr. 
Ashmore remarked that ‘the additory 
force is weakened to the point of being 
untranslatable, except by a vocal stress 
upon the modified word (primo); “ and 
yet I formerly took you, etc.”’ But, 
to begin with, primo does not mean 
‘formerly’; and, once the mind is 
degermanised, it sees that when. the 
force of a word, whose function is to 
give emphasis, is weakened to the point 
of being untranslatable, then the sense 
of a phrase is weakened to the point of 
being nonsense. Sense and Nonsense 
doubtless meet in a higher Stoj. It is 
not impossible that Terence wrote non- 
sense, but very improbable; much more 
improbable that he wrote nonsense than 
that his words have been misreported. 
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Read: 


At Parmenonem callidum et disertum credidi 

hominem. 

Parmenonem was misread into primo 
a compendium of etiam. The resulting 
primo etiam would not scan: remedy— 
transpose the words; read rapidly, 
without close attention, etiam primo will 
keep for a long time. 


VI. 


Eun. 326. 

The vulgate text violates a law of 
Terentian scansion in each of these 
places. 

324. CHAEREA. 

nec quemquam ego esse hominem arbitror 
cui magis bonae felicitates omnes auorsae sient. 

326. Quid hic est sceleris? Perii. Pa. Quid 

factumst? CH. Rogas? 
So the editors give it, lengthening hoc ; 
but it can be shown by the following 
collection of instances that the intensity 
of the interrogative always abbreviates any 
following case of ‘hic.’ Such of course 
is usually the effect of interrogative 
intensity on a following éste, zstic, and 
tlle; whether without exception is a 
point which I pass by for the present : 
but it may be hoped that the twenty- 
two examples here produced will be 
sufficient to prove that the unique 
exception to the rule of quis hic is 
corruptly reported : 

quid hic uolt ? Amd. 184. 

quis hic loquitur? 2. 267 (and 783, also 
H. 517, E. 86, P. 739). 

quid hic respondent, zd. 419. 

quid hic uolt ueterator sibi? 2d. 457. 

quid hic sensisse ait ? 2d. 470. 

quid hdc morbist ? Zum. 225. 

sed quis hic est qui huc pergit ? 2. 228. 

quid ?? hiinc non uides? zd. 463. 


1 This is exceptional, since Quid? is here an 
interjection. I suspect Awmc is interpolated, as 
a word sometimes has been, to explain what, on 
the stage, a gesture made plain enough with- 
out. It is hard to believe that A2xc could be 
shortened after the intervening pause. 
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quid hdc hominis? quid hic ornatist ? 2d. 546. 

sed — hdc quod timida, 2d. 642. 

quis hic est homo? 2d. 677. 

quid hic conterimus operam? P. 209 (2. 215 
doubtful). 

quid hic coéptat ? 2d. 626. 

quid hic narret, 26. 846. 

sed quid hdc negotist, Hec. 97. 

quid hoc est? tace, 20. 314. 

quem ego hic audiui loqui? 2d. 453. 

quid hic hic est rei? 26. 807. 

quid héc reist? Ad. 175. 

quid héc malum infelicitatis? nequeo satis 
decernere, 20. 544. 

quid hitic hic negotist ? 2d. 638. 

quid hic negoti, zd. 642. 

For héc to be lengthened, a word 
must come between it and quid: e.g. 

quidzam hoc est rei? And. 457. 
quis#am hic adulescens, Haut. 403. 


Ver. 326 should accordingly be read 


quidawam hic est sceleris? etc. 


VII. 


Eun. 978. Here we are concerned 
with another instance of the shorten- 
ing effect that interrogative intensity 
exercises on the next word, viz. the 
phrase quid est quod. Our texts give 
quid ést quod trepidas? satine salve? dic mihi? 
which is impossible, for guid est quod is 
always an anapaest or a tribrach, e.g. 
mdne mane quid ést quod tam a nobis grauiter 

crepuerunt fores? Haué. 613. 

Chaérea, quid ést quod sic gestis? Zum. 558. 
quid &st quod laetus es? 7d. 559. 
quid &st mihi quod malim quam quod huic 

intellego euenire? Hec. 794. 

For est to be lengthened after quid, a 
fullstop is necessary, e.g. 

Quid est? te mi ipsum iam dudum optabam 

dari, Haut. 758. 

Or, a passage which certifies the obvious 
correction of 978: 

Era quid est? Quid trepidas? Ad. 323. 

Read then here: . 
Quid est? Quid trepidas? 
J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


The University, Glasgow. 
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NOTES ON AENEID VIII. 


Mr. WARDE Fow_Ler’s last contribu- 
tion to Virgilian studies, like its prede- 
cessors, not only throws new light on 
the poet’s exquisite art and on the 
wealth of learning and thought behind 
it, but quickens our intelligence, and 
makes us read Virgil for the hundredth 
time with closer attention and keener 
appreciation. Some notes are here 
offered on points which seem, on 
reading Aeneid VIII. once more in the 
light of* his commentary, to invite 
remark. 


1. The voyage of Aeneas up the Tiber, 
ll. 26-101. 

This episode is thought out in all its 
details with extraordinary accuracy ; 
and there is no word in the description 
which is not significant. We can 
follow it closely from hour to hour. 

Aeneas had fallen asleep on the river- 
bank late at night (30) in the hastily 
fortified camp by the water’s edge, the 
position of which is fully described in 
VII. 29-36, 157-9, and 201. It was a 
little way up the river (fluvio succedit 
opaco, fluminis intrastis ripas) but in the 
natural harbour formed by its mouth 
(portuque sedetis). From this point up to 
the site of Rome, the time required to 
row the two biremes would depend on 
the state of the river. I have myself 
rowed over the course in the reverse 
direction, with the help of a fairly strong 
current, and would judge from my rather 
imperfect recollection—for it was thirty 
yearsago—that in quiet waterthejourney 
up would take about five hours (or more 
if there were a rest half-way). Against 
a normal current it would of course be a 
good deal longer, and if the river were 
in flood might take any time, or even 
be impossible. For Aeneas’ sake the 
supernatural stilling of the stream had 
been going on all that night, ea quam 
longa est nocte (86) ; and by the time he 
started, the river lay as smooth as a 
standing pool or a marsh lagoon (88). 
Consequently, not only were the crews 
in the position remo ut luctamen abesset 
(89), but the channel was brimful by 
the banking up of the water (refluens 
substitit, 87), so that they could 


straighten out and shorten the course 
by slanting across the reaches, instead 
of having to follow the bends of the main 
channel in order to avoid grounding. 
This is the force of ripis et recto flumine 
(57): and in particular view ‘of this 
point, I think the case is very strong 
for the Servian interpretation of viridis 
secant placido aequore silvas (96). As 
they cut the corners, the ships would 
have the overhanging boughs actually 
overhead (95), and the prows would 
cleave their reflections in the still water 
below. No difficulty need be raised by 
viridis ; for in glassy water the reflec- 
tions of trees keep their full colour, and 
it is difficult if not impossible to trace 
by eye alone the dividing line between 
the real and the reflected foliage. In 
further support of this, note should be 
taken of Virgil’s distinctive use of the 
ablative. Placido aequore silvas in his 
language is practically equivalent to 
placidas aequoreas silvas, just as pictas 
abiete puppes is to pictas abiegnas puppes, 
or vasta voragine gurges to vastus 
voraginosus gurges. As to the alleged 
‘modernity’ of the thought, what was. 
not too modern for Servius was certainly 
not too modern for Virgil. 

Aeneas’ vision was in the small hours 
of the night. When does he start on 
the voyage? The River-God tells him 
to make his supplication to Juno primis 
cadentibus astris (59). He wakes and 
rises forthwith (67) and at once proceeds 
to give orders for the ships and crews 
to be made ready, and simultaneously 
(for this is implied by the abrupt 
insertion of 81-85) to make the sacrifice 
to Juno. This done, they start without 
delay (iter inceptum celerant, go), and 
remigio noctemque diemque fatigant (94), 
arriving towards midday (97) in sight 
of Evander’s town, with its walled fort 
on the Palatine and its scattered out- 
dwellings on the low wooded ground 
later occupied by the Velabrum; the 
landing-place for the settlement would 
be the natural creek formed by the little 
stream that came down the marshy 
valley and was afterwards covered over 
and became the Cloaca Maxima, just as 
was done to the Fleet River in London, 
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the lower part of which was the original 
port of London. The settlement would 
come in sight as soon as the ships 
opened it round the corner of the 
Aventine, procul (98), from between 
half and three-quarters of a mile off. 

The only point here which is not at 
once clear is the noctemgue diemque of 
94. It is generally assumed that the 
start was not made until after sunrise: 
then what is the relevance of noctem ? 
But this assumption is based on a hasty 
misunderstanding; and Virgil’s actual 
words demand careful study. 

The sacrifice was to be made, and 
was made, primis cadentibus astris, ‘ when 
the stars begin to fade,’ say from two 
to three hours before sunrise. Much 
confusion would have been saved, here 
and elsewhere, by realising that surgere 
and cadere as used of the stars by Virgil 
have not only their astronomical mean- 
ing of rising and setting, but that of 
appearance and disappearance with the 
end and beginning of daylight. Cadere 
may in such passages be translated ‘ to 
pale,’ and surgere ‘to shine out.’ Thus 
the cadentia sidera of Aen. II. g and 
IV. 81 are the paling stars. Thus too 
the quotiens astra ignea surgunt of 
IV. 352 is a reinforcement of the words 
that precede, quotiens wmentibus umbris 
nox opertt terras, and does not refer to a 
different time of night; and those 
perturbed dreams of Aeneas are, in 
accordance with the orthodox doctrine, 
placed before midnight, while the serene 


meaning of suxgere, we should have been spared 
the criticism of the famous frimo gui surgere 
mense Aut videt aut vidisse putat per nubila 
/unam, that it represents the new moon as 
rising. Virgil, even if his astronomy be not, 
like Milton’s, impeccable, was a keen and 
accurate observer of Nature ; and here not only 
the truth, but the beauty and imaginative value 
of the simile lie in the picture of the pale 
crescent ‘emerging,’ becoming visible though 
yet faintly and uncertainly, in the lingering day- 
light through a gap in the cloud-drift. So like- 
wise the beautiful 7267 deserit Hesperus Octam 
of Ecl. VIII. 30 has been made into nonsense 
by translators (‘ Hesper from Oeta’s summit for 
thee sails into the night’ is Lord Bowen’s 
rendering), though Keightley long age had 
indicated the true sense in a brief note— 
‘ deserit, leaves, z.¢., sinks behind it after the 
sun,’ Lovers of English poetry will remember 
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be made say an hour before sunrise ; and 
the noctemque diemque of the voyage, 
closely coupled as the nouns are by the 
duplicated que, might almost be rendered 
‘while night passes into day.’ 

It may be objected that spectans 
orientia solis lumina (68) indicates the 
hour of actual sunrise, and that Virgil 
is inconsistent. But this is a mistake. 
The phrase is simply an enriched and 
pictorial way of saying ‘facing East,’ 
like the simpler contra orientem in the 
Acta Fratrum Arvalium. So in the 
Servian note on Aen. II. 693, ad 
ortentem, ‘ facing the rising sun,’ and ad 
ortumt, ‘facing the risen sun,’ are used 
indifferently and in exactly the same 
sense. For ritual purposes, it did not 
matter whether a sacrifice was per- 
formed before or after sunrise: Cen- 
sorinus, 23. 4, says of the sacra publica, 
‘si quid post mediam noctem et ante lucem 
factum est, eo die gestum dicitur qui eam 
sequitur noctem’: the ‘ day,’ that is, like 
our own civil day, ran from midnight 
to midnight. 

With the whole passage should be 
read the dialogue in Julius Caesar, 
Act II. sc. i, beginning ‘ Here lies the 
East: doth not the day break here ?’ 
and with cadentibus astris it is interesting 
to compare Milton’s 

The stars grow high, 

But night sits monarch yet in the mid sky; 
where there is a different image for the 
same phenomenon, the fading or paling 
of the stars before dawn being pictured 
—which is what in fact it looks like— 
as their retreat to a greater distance. 


2. The genealogical passage in Aeneas’ 
speech to Evander, ll. 134-142. 

Mr. Warde Fowler mentions, and 
seems partly to admit, the charge made 
against the passage of being ‘ cheap 
mythology and genealogical nonsense.’ 
He points out indeed, and convincingly, 
the stress which Virgil lays, on larger 
grounds than those of mythology, upon 
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Wordsworth’s When down behind the cottage 
roof At once the bright moon dropped, and his 
sonnet beginning, / watch and long have watched 
with calm regret. 1 am not here concerned to 
explain or defend Horace’s nec vespero surgente 
nec fugiente Solem; but the whole matter is 
lucidly put in Heyne’s excellent note on £e/. 
viii. 30. 


— 
= vision of the passage we are considering 
re is before dawn. The start then might 
ao 1 Had attention been paid to this Virgilian 
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the doctrine of a common origin for 
Greeks and Trojans such as is now 
substantiated by archaeology. But 
the passage contains another element 
of the highest importance to which he 
does not expressly call attention. The 
allegorical or ethical content of mytho- 
logy was to Virgil, as to that whole age, 
something real and vital. The concep- 
tion of type and antitype, though not 
obtruded, is inherent in the whole 
structure of the Aeneid. Atlasis, in this 
allegorical (or we might rather say, 
mystical) conception, the common 
parent, the ancestral genius, of both 
the Greek and the Trojano-Italian 
stock, that is to say, when translated 
into actual terms, of the Graeco-Latin 
Empire and civilisation. Now notice 
the enormous emphasis thrown on the 
function of Atlas as the world-bearer 
by the doubled reference in the two key- 
lines of this passage: Atlas aethertos 
umero qui sustinet orbis (137) ; Atlas, caeli 
qui sidera tollit (141): and then turn to 
the last line of the book (that ‘ glorious 
line’ as Mr. Warde Fowler well calls 
it), attollens umero famamque et facta 
nepotum. Do not the two passages 
flash a wonderful light on each other? 
Aeneas, the antitype of Atlas, is also 
the type of Augustus; not the ‘ weary 
Titan,’ so much as the unwearied 
strength of a divine Power incarnate: 
and all three are successive links ina 
continuous chain of fame and fate 
binding and sustaining the world. And 
so of all three it may be said, in Mr. 
Housman’s no less noble words : 


Their shoulders held the sky suspended ; 
They stood, and earth’s foundations stay. 


3. The scene of the departure of Her- 
cules, ll. 213 ff. 

There is only one point in this 
brilliant bit of narrative which seems 
to cause any trouble, but it is worth 
while to follow the topography rather 
closely in order to appreciate the vivid- 
ness of the way in which Virgil realises 
the scene. 

As far as I can ascertain, there is no 
detailed tradition extant of the route 
followed by Hercules on his return 
from Spain with the oxen of Geryon. 
But it must have been in any event 
down the Italian peninsula from north 
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to south, winding up either at Lacinium 
or at Tarentum, at both of which 
places there was a local tradition of his 
arrival. 

We must suppose, then, that Hercules 
had crossed the Tiber somewhere 
higher up at a ford, and approached the 
site of Rome across the Campus Mar- 
tius. Skirting the Capitoline on the 
low ground between hill and river, he 
stopped for the night and laagered the 
oxen (stabulis, 213) on the spot where 
Evander is speaking, the site of the Ara 
Maxima, near the river, and between 
the mouths of the: two converging 
valleys of the Velabrum and the Circus 
(vallemque ammnemque tenebant, 204). 
The cave of Cacus is thought of as at 
or close to the north-west corner of the 
Aventine, just above the Porta Trige- 
mina, where the cliff closely overhung 
the river. Its mouth is at the base of 
the cliff and at the top of the short 
grass-grown slope of detritus between 
the cliffand the water’s edge. Within, 
it expands and heightens so much that 
when the projecting rock on the cliff- 
edge is torn away by Hercules, it leaves 
a hole in the cave-roof, down which 
Hercules first (250) hurls boughs and 
heavy stones, and then (256) leaps him- 
self. When Cacus is killed, Hercules 
is able to pull back from the inside the 
rock-portcullis which blocks the mouth 
of the cave, and to reopen the entrance. 

The cave then is within a very few 
hundred yards of the cattle-laager, and 
the lowing of the oxen as they are 
being collected for their journey can 


_ easily be heard and replied to by their 


fellows in the cave. But what is the 
exact meaning of colles clainore relingut ? 
how can the oxen be said at this point 
to be ‘ leaving the hills’? Thesugges- 
tion has been made that the words 
must be taken in a sense different from 
this natural and obvious meaning— 
for instance, that the lowing ‘died 
away beyond the hills.’ But there 
seems no real difficulty if we look at the 
words more carefully. 

In resuming his journey from the 
neighbourhood of the Forum Boarium, 
Hercules would naturally (indeed, as a 
matter of course) proceed up the valley 
of the Circus Maximus, and then, con- 
tinuing almost straight forward as he 
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emerged from between the Palatine and 
the Aventine, follow the line of the 
great trunk road of later times which 
left the city through the Porta Capena, 
and a little way on branched into the 
Appian and Latin Ways. The present 
infinitive rvelingui has here, as often, 
a sort of inceptive force; what Roby 
in his Latin Grammar calls ‘ the present 
of an action extending over some time 
including the time of speaking,’ or 
more particularly, ‘the present of an 
action about to be commenced’ (cf. 
abitumque pararet, 214). When the oxen 
were collected and ready to move, this 
is the exact description of the state of 
things. The oxen were lowing while 
‘on their way to leave,’ ‘ about to com- 
mence leaving,’ the group of hills at the 
foot of which they had passed the night ; 
but were still opposite Cacus’ cave, or 
just beginning to move away and leave 
it behind them. 


Two more notes may be added on 
phrases the exact meaning of which is 
discussed, but left undetermined, by 
Mr. Warde Fowler. 

Stricturae chalybum, |. 421. Strictura 
means, I think, not the actual ingot or 
‘pig’ of metal, but the mould of sand 
into which the molten metal is run, 
and in which it is squeezed together, 
stringitur, t.c. is confined while it soli- 
difies. This satisfies both sense and 
etymology. Any one who has seen 
iron-founding knows both the hiss or 
scream (stridunt) of the liquid metal 
as it runs into the moulds, and the 
shower of sparks, Lucilius’ credvae 
scintillae in stricturis, with which its 
flow into them is accompanied. 

Mediis aedibus, 1. 467. There is 
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nothing in these words inconsistent 
with the meeting and conversation 
being, as the whole run of the passage 
implies it is, in the open air. It is 
not necessary to suppose Aeneas and 
Evander ‘ meeting in the open air and 
then returning to the house of Evander 
and sitting just within the doorway;’ 
nor was there any reason why they 
should do so in the freshness of an 
early hour on a fine summer morning. 
Mediis aedibus simply means amid the 
cluster of buildings—the thatched huts 
and sheds grouped round a courtyard. 
In one of these huts (which probably 
contained only a single room each) 
Evander had put Aeneas to sleep (366) : 
himself he slept in another. Both are 
early astir independently (455, 465) : 
they meet in the courtyard, sit down on 
a seat or bench there, and rise from it 
(541) when their talk is over. The 
thunder-shower and the vision of 
armour, 524-9, come from a sky which 
is elsewhere clear (528), and need not 
have driven them indoors; indeed, from 
within a hut such as is described they 
could not have looked up into the sky 
as they do in 527. With the whole 
setting of the scene it is useful to 
compare the description of the farm- 
buildings—for it is these and not a city 
mansion that are described—in the 
swallow-simile of Aen. XII. 473-7, 
where the domini divitis aedes are simi- 
larly the huts, sheds, and barns grouped, 
together with the well-to-do farmer's. 
own house, round a courtyard and a 
pond. In both passages, it is pleasant 
to believe that Virgil had in mind the 
home of his own boyhood. 


J. W. MAcKAIL. 


PLAUTUS STICH. 1 sag. 


THE opening Canticum of the Stichus, 
a duet of the sisters Panegyris and 
Pamphila, is worth a close study, 
although it has been already handled 
in excellent style by Leo (Rhein. Mus. 40, 
200; Plaut. Cantica, p. 55), for it can 
throw welcome light on Plautine Metre. 

The keynote of the first part is given 
by the first line: 

PAN. Créd(o) &g6 misérém. 


This is the metre so often found in 
Glyconic choruses of the Greek Drama 
(-u | -Lu | -), e.g. Eur. Alc. g90 raides 
év Oavatw. This line of the Alcestis 
appears in this context : 

Kralwy POiuévous drvw, 


kal POivovat 
maides év 


where the first of the trio is the ordin- 


| 
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ary! Glyconic verse | -uv | 
the second is the full acatalectic form 
of the Glyconic (-¥ | -vv | -v | -v). 
In the antistrophe the line opens with 
a spondee (v. 1001 éxBaivwy 708’ épei), 
the variety approved by Horace, eg. 
Maecenas atavis. 
The next four lines offer the same 

metre, but with Anacrusis 

(2 | -v | -ve | -), 
the Anacrusis being a short syllable in 
three of the lines, a long in one: 

fii-issé Pénélépam, 

s6-ror sii(o) Ex 

quaé tam dit vidiia 

vi-r6 cartit. 
The a of vidua was pronounced short 
in Plautus’ time, as later, so that 
Synaphea is out of the question. In 
the Oxford text—alas!—and in my 
large edition of the Captivi (Methuen, 
1900) all these five lines are labelled 
Dochmiacs.’ 

The sixth line does not announce 

itseif so unmistakably : 


nam nds ei(u)s? 4nimim. 


At first we think of the Maecenas atavis 
type. It certainly seems natural to 
find in the line the same variety of v. 1 
(credo ego miseram) as v. 4 (quae tam 
diu vidua) is of vv. 2, 3 and 5 (fuisse 
Penelopam, etc.). But the three follow- 
ing lines are undoubtedly Versus 
Reiziani; so that, on second thoughts, 
we declare for a Colon Reizianum,? that 
favourite colon of Plautus which dis- 
plays as bewildering a variety of form 
as the Dochmiac in Greek Tragedy. 
It here marks the transition from 
‘Glyconic’ to the new metre. 


1 No one, surely, in the land of Bentley and 
Porson has been perverted by that horrid 
heresy, the scansion cui flivam ré|ligas 
cimam. See Amer. Journ. Phil. 37, 37. 

? The colloquial form of the Gen. Sing. of zs 
and guz was a monosyllable (at any rate, of two 
‘morae’) in Plautus’ time as in Cicero’s (cf 
Munro on Lucr. 1, 149) and Virgil’s (to judge 
from Cata/. 9, 35 non cuius ob raptum pulsi 
liquere penates). 

3 Editors of Euripides seem to call such a 
line as Bacch. 863 a Colon Reizianum. But 
surely it is a syncopated Pherecratean (@juc@ 
more Aevkov) in this context, just as in 868-9: 

jvix’ dv poBepay 
Ojpay tw pudraxkas, 


the second line is syncopated ‘ Glyconic.’ 


The three Versus Reiziani (in which 
an Iambic Dimeter is followed by this 
colon) are: 
dé néstris f&c]tis néscimiis, :: quérim | vir(i) 

hinc ab[sint, 
quérimqué nos | négotiis :: &bsént(um), | it(a) 

tit €/quémst, 
sOllicitaé nGc[tés ét diés, 

sém ]pér. 
In the first of the trio hinc, an un- 
accented long syllable, is shortened 
under the Breves Breviantes Law (what 
the Germans call the ‘ Jambenkiirz- 
ungsgesetz’), owing to the precedence 
of the short syllable wt. (Vivi hinc 
absunt is a pronunciation like caléfactus.) 
In the second the minuscule MSS., 
whose archetype had a habit of mud- 
dling such combinations as aequomst, 
factumst, bonust (see the Oxford Plautus, 
vol. I. Preface, p. viii), offer wut est 
aequom for ita ut aequomst. It is a mere 
accident that this miswriting too would 
suit the metre, absént(um), | it 
quom. 

Now come two short lines: 

Pam. N6str(um) Offfciim 

nos facér(e) aéqudmst. 
If there were not two, but the first 
stood alone, we might perhaps think of 
making it a syncopated variety of the 
cred(o) ego miseram type, the opening* 
long syllable most being prolonged to 
the time of three ‘morae’ (nd-st). As 
it is, we must make them Anapaestic 
Monometers. The greater part of this 
Canticum (from v. 24 to the end) 
consists of Anapaestic Dimeters (see 
below); so that Plautus seems here to 
‘be giving a preliminary signal. 

Then another pair which I would 

class with vv. 2-5 and write thus: 

néq(ue) | id mal[gis faci[miis 

quam | nds m6[nét pié|tas, 
(for magis, instead of magi’, is not 
unlikely in a Canticum of this sort), 
although in the Oxford text they 
appear as Cola Reiziana: 

néq(ue) id | mag!’ faci|miis 

quam nés | ménét pié]tas 
(with the final syllable of monet short- 
ened under the Breves_ Breviantes 
Law). 


sdr6r, | simi’ 


4 Of course the final # must be elided in 
Plautus as in Virgil. 
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An unmistakable Versus Reizianus 
comes next (with the long final or of 
Plautus’ time) : 
séd hic, | dsidé dim; :: 

The archetype of the minuscule MSS. 
had mea soror for soror,a reading which 
can also suit the metre. The first foot 
would then be a proceleusmatic (vuvy), 
std hic, méa& sdror, the long syllable hic 
being shortened after the short syllable 
sed, under the Breves Breviantes Law ; 
or rather (since hic was _ probably 
accented in this sentence) the second 
foot would be the proceleusmatic, sd 
hic, méi sdvdr, the long unaccented 
syllable vor being shortened after the 
short syllable so. However soror, pater, 
etc., in this idiomatic form of address 
or reference, are liable to be altered to 
mea sovror, meus pater, etc., in MSS. of 
Plautus. 

The next batch of lines offers the 
chief difficulty of the Canticum. Their 
second half is clearly the Colon Reizi- 
anum. And yet they are not Versus 
Reiziani, for their first half is not an 
Iambic Dimeter. In the rough-and- 
ready! phraseology of Priscian or other 
Grammarians of the Empire it would 
indeed be styled an ‘Iambic Dimeter 
Brachycatalectic.’ But there is no 
such thing. It is not without design 
that the first line was broken up into 
its two parts and written as two lines 
by the ancient editors : 

loqui de re viri. 
PAN. Salven’, amabo? 


malta 


A hint was thereby given to the reader 
that a novel type confronted him. 
What type is it? Nota mere synco- 
pated variety of the Iambic Dimeter, 
loqui~de-ve virt, like Eur. Orvest. 1463 
mpodovs in this context : 

xaxés Groxreiver récts 

Kagvyvyrou mpodovs 

év “Apyet Oavety ~yévov 
(where the first of the three is un- 
syncopated, the second line has double 


2 When Nonius labels virum, nummum (in 
such phrases as ¢rium virum, trium nummum) 
as ‘Acc. Sing. for Gen. Plur.,’ it is unfair to say 
with Lucian Mueller, ‘nugatur Nonius.’ That 
is merely a rough-and-ready teaching-formula 
like our ‘At a place is expressed by the Gez. 
Sing.’ 
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syncope xaor~yv7-, the third has single 
’Ap-). For the other lines would not 
all admit this treatment. Rather 
should we compare the metre of Eur. 
Hipp. 532, now é« yepov, appearing in 
that chorus whose first strophe begins 
with (v. 525) “Epws, “Epws, o 
oupatev (Glyconic with Anacrusis), 
and whose second strophe with (v. 545) 
pev Oixanria (the credo ego miseram 
type). In this context: 
ol-ov Tas "Agdpodiras 
Inow Xepwv 
“Epws, 6 rats, 
where (if the line-division is right) the 
first of the trio would seem a Phere- 
cratean (-v | -vv | —-) with Anacrusis, 
and the third a Colon Reizianum. In 
the antistrophe the second and third 
are (542-3): 
lévra cuppopas 
Ovarois, Srav 
If loqui de ve virt is rightly regarded as 
a variation of the fuisse Penelopam type, 
the batch of lines should be presented 
SO: 
16]qui dé | ré vi pri. 
:: PAN. Sélvén’, | A4m&[bo ? 
Pam. Spé[r6 quijd(em) ét :: séd hoc] 
soror, criici]6r 
pa[trém tijém mé]iimg(ue) :: Adé(o), i] nicé 
q(ui) iJniis 
ci]vibiis éx | Gmni[biis :: prdbiis | pérhtbé |tir, 
niinc | imprdjbi : : vir(i) df]fici(o) a[ti 
The shortenings sordr and unicé are like 
the mod and nesciS(quis) of classical 
Latin, the and commodé of Catullus. 
The equidem of the Palimpsest, for quc- 
dem, is a common mistake. 


Not merely the dactyl, but also the. 


trochee, is effaced in the first half of 
the next line (whose second half is a 
Colon Reizianum),; viris qui tantds. 
Presumably it too is a Colon Reizi- 
anum. And yet this Canticum, like 
so many Greek Choruses, seems to 
accumulate variations of the cui favam 
veligas comam, the Maecenas atavis, the 
edite regibus types, etc. An Ephymnium 
in Eur. Jon offers (v. 501) a parallel 
(but with the first syllable long), 
cupifes, in this context : 

im’ alddas laxdas 

br’ dvadtos 

cuplies, & 
év dvrpots, 

where the first pair show the /uisse 
Penelopam type, the last pair provide 
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together a parallel to the single line in 
question (for the ancient editors seem 
to have made a single line of it): 

viris qui tantas : : &bsén]tibii’ ris. 

A more familiar variation appears in 

the next pair: 

facit inJiirias | imméri[td 

nosq(ue) ab &b|diicéré | volt. 
(Inturiis like unicé. The second line 
begins with a trochee if we substitute 
és for eis.) In other contexts they 
would be labelled ‘Dactylic Tetra- 
meters Catalectic. Here they should 
rather be regarded as dactylic variations 
of the Glyconic type, set here by 
Plautus as a_ stepping-stone to the 
second part, the Anapaestic part, of the 
Canticum. We may compare lines 
like : 

(Eur. £7. 125): 

(Eur. Z7. 439): 

(Eur. Jom. 117) : 
iva réyyouo’ iepds (with Avarois 

rots in the antistrophe), 

(Eur. Ovest. 831-2) : 

tis vécos 7) riva ddxpva Kai 
tis pelfwv yar ; 

Plautus now abandons lyrics and 
writes the rest of the Canticum in his 
favourite Anapaests. But in two lines, 
one near the beginning, the other near 
the end of this second part, he recalls 
an echo of the ‘Glyconic’ portion. 
We may scan the first halves as tro- 
chaic or thus: 

fac quod | tibi tii[ds paltér : : facéré minatir, 

(V. 50) : 
né quid'| mag?!’ sit, | Omni]bis :: 

opibis. 
(Sit was a long syllable in Plautus’ 
time.) These two (whose second 
halves are s\napaestic Monometers) 
support and defend each other against 
all the critics. 

This article, though it adds little that 
is really new, may serve to remind us 
that Plautus was a far more artistic 
metrician than is often supposed, and 
that a Canticum is to be edited correctly 
neither by capricious alteration of the 
traditional text, nor yet by imputing to 
the ‘ pura oratio’ of the old comedian 


dbnix(e) 


impossible pronunciations (cf.+ Burs. 
Jahresb. 167, 24) like amiéabo, opdrtet, 
verbevirt (nor even verb’rart), mar’t’mis 
(for maritumis !), amisha (for amicitia !!) ; 
but rather by recognition of the fact 


_that some of Plautus’ types of metre 


have not yet been discovered. The 
discovery of the Mazden’s Lament (cf. 
Grenfell, An Alexandrian Erotic Frag- 
ment, 1896), a character-song in Doch- 
miacs, suggested to Wilamowitz (who 
first recognised its metre) that Plautus 
modelled his Cantica after ‘ Variety 
Theatre’ songs of this kind. It was 
taken for granted that the New Comedy 
could not furnish him with models. 
But Marx, who calls attention (in the 
Teubner Stobaeus) to the complicated 
metre of some Diphilus fragments, may 
possibly in his forthcoming edition of 
the Rudens modify our notions of the 
metrical scope of the Greek Comedians 
whose plays Plautus adapted for the 
Roman stage. (See also Class. Quart. 
VII. 1.) 

The exaggerated views of the irregu- 
larity of Plautine prosody I ascribe in 
great part to perverted editing of 
Cantica. Even Leo, the ‘sospitator 
canticorum,’ scans fac quod tibi (Stich. 
27) as four short syllables! He and 
others forget that the Breves Brevi- 
antes Law postulates the precedence of 
a short syllable. And, I repeat and 
insist, this law is a law of Latin 
Phonetics, not a mere curious con- 
vention of Early Latin Poetry. It is 
responsible for the uncertainty in the 
scansion of a list of words in Augustan 
Epic verse, etc. (¢.g., cito, modo), and 
naturally of a much larger list in Re- 
publican Dramatic verse, where imita- 
tion of every-day (refined) pronunciation 
was aimed at. Thus cave, as opposed 
to cavé, and voliiptatem, as opposed to 
voluptatem, resemble our ‘I'll, as 
opposed to ‘I will.’ While Virgil 
recognises viden ut, a Dramatist natur- 
ally extends recognition to vides, etc. 
When Terence writes ex Graecis bonis 
Latinas fecit non bonas, it is not because 
he could not think of any other more 
accurate setting of the line, nor because 
his imperfectly trained ear could not 
detect the difference between a Cretic 
and a Dactyl. He deliberately selects 
this scansion bonis as the closest echo 
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of the actual pronunciation of the word 
in this sentence, just as a writer of a 
poem in Punch ddibomnaly uses such a 
form as ‘I'll, although, if he were 
writing an Epic, he would limit him- 
self to ‘I will.’ 

In all the discussion of Dr. Bridges’ 
interesting attempt to determine the 
quantity of English syllables and to 
write English quantitative (I dislike 


‘quantitive’) verse I miss a reference 
to the uncertainty of Roman poets 
(especially the pioneers in this Greek 
form of verse-writing) regarding the 
quantity of some Latin syllables. For 
example, Ennius ends a Dactylic Hexa- 


‘meter (in a homely poem) with glau- 


cumque apud Cumas (apiid Cumas like 


caléfactus). 
W. M. Linpsay. 


NOTES 


EURIPIDES, TROADES 226 Fr. 
ay 
6 EavOav xairay rupcalywy 
edavdpdv yar. 

0 tavOav yaitay is gener- 
ally taken, after the scholiast, as a 
purely literary description ‘ which dyes 
the hair auburn.’ Could Euripides 
have meant ‘ which brings the crops to 
a golden ripeness’? Like coma in 
Latin, yairn is, of course, used for the 
foliage of trees: e.g. Strabo speaks of 
BuBXos .. . én’ axpw yairny éxyovca 
(c. 799), and Theocritus (vi. 16) uses it 
of the adxdav@n with the epithet xazrupos, 
which is not far from what favOav 
might mean here. It is, no doubt, 
difficult to understand yairay of crops 
without any such addition as yjjs, but 
in its context, where Euripides is 
speaking of the irrigation of fertile 
land, it might stand even by itself, 
especially when we notice how awkward 
such an addition would be in view of 
the fact that yay occurs twice already, 
once three lines before, and again two 
lines after, this particular expression. 
If it had not been for the scholiast, 
should we not have interpreted it so? 


R. B. APPLETON. 


CALLIMACHUS, EPIGR. 5. 


Kéyxos Zepupiri, radalreposs ov viv pe, 
LeAnvalys dvOeua Execs 
vaurirov, bs medd-yecow érémheov, el uev 
teivas olxelwv Naipos rporévwr, 
el Tadnvain, Acraph Gebs, obdos 
moccivw, wor épyur Tobvoua cuupéperar 


Various alterations have been sug- 
gested in lines 1 to 5 without any 
obvious necessity. 


Need oddos be altered? It will stand 
well enough either in sense of ‘vigorous,’ 
cf. oddos Epws Apoll. Rhod., or ‘ curly,’ 
‘twisted,’ cf. oxéAn, and 
ovAds. In line 6 read tocaiv, &vp 7’ 
Tovvoya oupdéperar. ‘And my 
name corresponds to my bygone occu- 
pation’: I am called nautilus because 
in old days I was a sailor. 

évos ‘old,’ ‘ bygone,’ sen(ex). 

évat apxai ‘last year’s magistrates,’ 
Dem. 775. 25- 

E. J. Brooks. 


THUCYDIDES VII. 21. 3. 


EuvavéreOe Sé o “Eppoxpatns ovx 
Tod Tails vavot pn abvpety - 
mpos Tors ’AOnvaious 
ovde éxeivous Thy euTrerpiay .. . 

The MSS. read éweyerpynoecv. 
Dobree 

The present writer suggests é7ru- 
xetpnorv, which is nearer the MSS. 
reading than émeyeipjoa. If émcyeipn- 
ow is taken, it should go with pos 
tous ’A@nvaious. 

For the accusative case after aOupeiv, 
cp. Thucydides V. 91. I ovx adOupodpev 
THY TENEUTHV. 

M. KEAN. 


"AKAAANOIS “APTEMIS. 


Aesch. Ag. 140: 
Aristoph. Av. 874: 
obkére Kodawis GAN’ ’AxadavOls” Aprepus. 
PossIBLy a clue to the soubriquet 
applied by Aristophanes to Artemis 
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might be found in the line from the 
Agamemnon. 

If so, the conjectural reading dxand, 
which is in harmony with the spirit of 
the invocation, would seem to be appro- 
priate and worthy of support; or, at 
any rate, of favourable consideration. 

ARTHUR SYKES. 


AUSONIANA. 


[NoTE.— The references are to Peiper’s 
(Teubner) edition of 1886.] 


1. Ephemerts VIII. ad init. 


The beginning of this poem on 
dreams is lost. The following lines 
may be suggested to complete the frag- 
mentary sense of Il. 1-2: 

@ [Discutiunt nobis placidos portenta sopores, 

6 Qualia miramur cum saepius aethere in alto 

¢ Conciliant vario coetu vaga nubila formas] 

1 Quadrupedum et volucrum, vel cum terrena 
marinis 

2 Monstra admiscentur, etc. 


2. Profess. XIX. 15 f. 


Vossianus (as reported by the Lyons 
edd.) gives the two final verses in tele- 
scoped form: ‘Sed velit nolit famae 
Burdigalam referet.’ The couplet may 
perhaps be restored : 

Sed [quid conquerimur? Longum post tempus 


et illos] 
Fama, velit, nolit,! Burdigalam referet. 


1 Query : ‘velint, noliat.’ 
3. Eel. VIII. 21. 


Vossianus reads ‘ fulgor tetrigono 
aspectus,’ altered by Vinet to ‘fulgor 
tetragono adpectu (?).’ This reading 
is adopted by Peiper. 

But the sun is at this point in the 
fifth sign, and regards the ‘momentum 
conceptionis’ with a triangular, not a 
quadrilateral, aspect. Read, therefore, 

Fulgor ef trigono aspectu vitale coruscat. 
For ‘ trigdn6’ cf. 1. 4o. 


4. Ecl. XXVI. 14. 

Tanta supra circaque vigent umi flamina mundi 
is the reading of Vossianus. Peiper 
follows Reise in correcting the corrupt 
‘umi’ to ‘vi.’ But what are these 


‘flamina mundi’? The resumptive 
‘tanta’ shows they can only be the 


signs named above. It is needless to 
dwell upon the inappropriateness of so 
designating the stars. No violent altera- 
tion is required if we read : 

Tanta supra circaque viget vzs fammea mundi. 


Cf. Lucretius II. 215 (‘vis flammea’), 
I. 1089 (‘ totum circum tremere aethera 
signis ’), I, r102 (‘flammarum moenia 
mundi’). 


5. Bissula III. 5 f. 


Of the MSS. Tilianus has ‘ nescitere 
i(m)p(er)ium’ (abbreviated), Maglia- 
becchianus, ‘nescit ere imperium.’ The 
ed. pr. has ‘nescivit herae imperium.’ 
It is clear that ‘imperium’ is a fragment 
of the lost pentameter. The Lyons 
edd. restore 1. 6: 

Imperium, domina vult domina esse manu. 


Scaliger suggests, 
Imperium domina libera facta manu. 


The meaning appears rather to be that 
Bissula, though she herself is free from 
the domination of anyone of her own 
sex, tyrannises over the poet’s house- 
hold, which had no mistress to overlook 
it. We might read then : 


Matre carens nutricis egens [quae] nescit erai 
Imperium, [domini nunc regit ipsa domum.] 


6. Epist. XIII. 25. 


The missing hexameter might be 
replaced by something like 
[Ursule Caesareos pro strenis accipe nummos], 


the omission being due to the recurrence 
of ‘Ursule’ at the beginning of both 
25 and 26. 


7. Epist. XXVII. 69 ff. 


Peiper follows Schenk] in marking 
lacunae before and after 1. 70. The 
following may restore the general trend 
of the passage: 

{Me nivibus fluviisque suis Hispania tellus. 
Laedis et ipse tuos qui deseris, ultro relictis] 
Moenibus et patrio forsan quoque vestis et oris 
(More, interque novos qui nunc versaris amicos, ] 
Quemque, etc. 

If ‘me nivibus (laedit)’ is right, it is 
easy to see how the first lacuna occurred. 
‘More’ too is sufficiently like the first 
syllable of ‘moenibus’ to account for 
the second. 


HuGu G. EVELYN WHITE. 
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REVIEWS 


R. ACCADEMIA SCIENTIFICO-LETTERARIA IN MILANO. 


R. Accademia  scientifico -letteraria in 
Milano: Studi della Scuola Papiro- 
logica I., II. Milano: U. Hoepli. 
1915, 1917. 


A WELCOME sign of the marked pro- 
gress in the study of Greek papyri in 
Italy is the establishment of a school 
of papyrology at Milan, under the 
energetic leadership of Professor A. 
Calderini, assisted by Professor P. de 
Francisci and Dr. G. Castelli. The 
first-fruits of the new school, which, 
like the Florentine Societa Italiana per 
la ricerca det Papiri, numbers several 
ladies among its members, are two 
handsome volumes, each divided into 
four sections, of which the first consists 
of unpublished texts. The times are 
of course unpropitious for obtaining 
papyri from Egypt, and at present 
Professor Caiderini and his helpers are 
dependent for new material upon the 
generosity of the Florentines, who for- 
tunately have a large collection, or 
upon papyri passed over by previous 
editors. Thus P. Fay. 204, a briefly 
described fragment of a collection of 
maxims, was cleverly identified by 
Calderini as belonging to the Aphorisms 
of Hippocrates, and is published in 
full (No. 1). A third-century letter 
(No. 2), for which the same editor is 
responsible, clearly requires consider- 
able revision, the text being untrans- 
latable as printed. In 1. 4 «al éor & 
€v Tociv, should probably be 
Kai ei tu S€ov éotiv, tp. The following 
sentence (Il. 5-6) 
Bouvditas mpak(es) tod Kat 
can hardly be right: 7[¢] PovreTae 
awpa&(ac) is expected. In 1. 7 
is an unlikely restoration: the context 
suggests a[vr]@¢ or a proper name in 
the dative. «ai adravtos éypadnola 
in ll. g-10 is unsatis- 
factory, especially since éypawa occurs 
in |. 13, and the divisions of words 
between two lines are elsewhere cor- 
rect. If the initial a in 1. 10 is right, 
agportict[ws] suggests itself, and some- 


thing like «al ypayov ad. 
Would be appropriate. mpocayo- 
peve TH radi TA Kal TavTas TOUS 
npmertépous is an impossible construction, 
and ra radia must have been 
meant, whatever was written. apiotous 
in 1. 13, @ore Tois mepl ap., is probably 
a proper name, ’Apiotods, not apicrous. 
The next sentence (Il. 14-6) is unintel- 
ligible, but apart from the original can 
hardly be restored. In 1. 19 Ildous 
evyouat, which follows érous after the 
conventional salutation é¢ppa@cOai ce 
evyouat Tavouxnoia, is presumably a 
misreading of (or Ilaywr) é8dopn. 
The other texts in Part I. are Byzan- 
tine, the most interesting being No. 5, 
edited by Francisci, of which a facsimile 
is given. Thisisa badly spelled petition 
to a comes from the inhabitants of the 
Arsinoite village of Aivyews (cf. P. Tebt. 
ii. p. 375), as appears from ll. 4-5, 
where |. amo ?) | 
Aiv’vews for ma[— | duvayews. The 
preceding clause belongs to the titles of 
the comes, and after cwp[ete a word like 
8onO6 is to be restored before tov cov 
dovAov (sic: the v of SovAov was written 
above the line, not omitted). The loss 
of the right-hand half of most of the 
lines obscures the sense throughout ; 
but apparently the villagers were in 
difficulties as regards both food and 
water (xpeia is to be supplied at the 
end of |. 25), and wanted the comes to 
appoint a person called Solomon (ll. 7, 
10) to look after them, and to come 
himself (weprarnoey and in 
ll. 17 and 19 seem to represent tepimrd- 
tnoov and dpovticov). 
onv | is a probable 
restoration of ll. 5-6, and the following 
word was most likely ¢pe[yticev as in 
l.19. tov inl, 7 is for tov. Inl. 11 
wadu(v) tas for mayvas, and similarly 
mar[c(v) for malas? in 1. ro. The 
restoration xvpi[axod in 1. 13 is unsatis- 
factory, for a letter visible after 1 seems 
to be In 1. 18 esdnvate mpotevoe 
means Tpwtedoa (sc. 
Solomon). The papyrus has é£ds not 


. 
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é&fs in 1. 20, where puyloew]s is a 
possible reading (traces of several letters 
at the end of this line are ignored) ; but 
the supposed references in this letter to 
Christian religious ceremonies are all 
very uncertain. In the curious sen- 
tence (ll. 22-3) adrov (sc. 
Solomon) éws tod caparos tod 
jpav, the Secmorns is more likely to be 
the comes himself than the Deity; cf. 
29, where 1. followed 
by a cross, marking the conclusion of 
the petition. Line 25 is to be read -av 
(the a was a later insertion) eis thy 
a[vr@. That the corrupt pwonca at 
the beginning of |. 27 contains a refer- 
ence to the Jewish law-giver is improb- 
able: Moses and Solomon were common 
Byzantine names in Egypt. In 1. 28 
1. Tov cov, yapicey (i.e. yapivov) 
juiv ta do[—. In No. 4, an account 
of barley, in which several passages 
have still to be deciphered, wecops in 
ll. g and 12 should be divided Meaopy s, 
as is shown by 1. 13, where Mecop7 16 
occurs. The members of the school 
would do well to revise each other’s 
copies to a greater extent than they 
seem to have done. Few cursively 
written papyri can be deciphered quite 
accurately by a single pair of eyes until 
much experience has been obtained. 

The second section consists of articles 
by various members of the school, 
chiefly commenting upon literary frag- 
ments published in P. Soc. Ital. I.-II. 
(17 epigrams, 55 index of the Digest, 120 
collection of aphorisms, 131 epic, 136 
comedy), a few dealing with juristic 
points and cuvertas 
and ouurapwv). The third section, 
which is much the longest, is a lexicon 
suppletorium to the papyrus fragments 
of Sophocles (soon to be increased by 
the fragments of the Inachus in P. Tebt. 
iii.), with a collection of the various 
restorations which have been proposed 
—a very useful piece of work, which 
reflects great credit on the industry of 
the new school. Reviews of recent 
papyrological publications conclude the 
volume. 

Part II. is mainly concerned with 
private letters, elaborate classifications 
and indices of the existing material 
being provided by Professor Calderini 


and Signora M. Mondini; while three 
interesting articles deal with some 
more general aspects—Calderini on 
‘Thought and Sentiment,’ Signora Mon- 
dini on ‘Women’s Letters,’ and G. 
Ghedini on ‘ Pagan Religious Elements.’ 
The new texts are also letters, being 
three British Museum papyri published 
by Calderini from photographs. Having 
revised the originals of these, I append 
my copies of two of them, which differ 
somewhat widely from the editor’s 
readings (e.g. in No. 6. 3-4 he has éyeu 
cov ws Kat 
? .. .). 6 (P. 
Lond. 852), as he rightly points out, 
belongs to the same series as P. Amh. 
88 and 131-5, and was written about 
130. 7 (P. Lond. 853a) is contemporary 
with 6, and, though the hand is appar- 
ently different, very likely refers to the 
same two individuals. Another papyrus 
belonging to this group is P. Lond. 840 
(Kenyon-Bell, Catal. iti. 169). 

2vaipew. *éydpn(v) \aBwv cov 
Anv dytaivers * Kal 
yéyovas (or -vws). mapaxa- 
ae cuvexas dv (?) © revda- 
pn(v ?) cw. ( 7éppwoo. On the 
verso tar For 
ampookorros in the sense of ‘ unharmed’ 
cf. P. Giessen 17. 7, etc. The reading 
of the four words before éppwao is uncer- 
tain; but is preferable to ijuépar, 
and though &e| rec is possible, the prece- 
ding word is not év. One of the last two 
words must be an infinitive, but sacar 
is not satisfactory, and in both words 
the final letter seems to be a large » 
above the line, like that of éydpn(v). 

gar * yaipev. [8 l.JAeus (?) 
Anopévos * [8 l.].s Hrrov oe 
& dv rodro, py [11 1. TO 
capa cupBéBnxe. *[121.]ve oddev{o]s (?) 
woruyopnoa, 8 [12 (?) aro 
pépous, l.].s mpocavtt- 
n- poyes aipw(?) cou THY 


evav. Kal yap katacKev- 1. 
Ge... pexps too [13 


d 
> 
> 
: 
> 
éuerrev mpos ™ [5 1. 
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(?) [. .] [13 1.]. 
..[..Java, with traces of another line 
before the papyrus breaks off. The 
length of the lines is fixed by the 
tolerably certain restorations at the 
beginnings of ll. 5 and 12. For 
(‘compare’; 1. g) cf. 
B.G.U. 970. 4. The second a and the 
v of xatacKev- have been corrected, the 
former from e¢ (unless carec- corrected 
from xatac- be read). While both 
Nos. 6 and 7 are rather difficult, No. 8 
(P. Lond. 963) isclear. In]. 11. Anun- 
tpios, not Anuntpie. Baxyo 
is for II\ovtiwve Baxyov, as appears 
from the address on the verso, which 
seems not to have been supplied to 
Calderini. This runs doéos is (=eis) 
) Baxyov, but the 
place-name is uncertain, 7 having been 
corrected, and there being perhaps 
another letter after o. Possibly (e)is 


moX(iv) was intended. The provenance 
of the papyrus is unknown. In Il. 3 
1. i (=e¢) wy, twas (= jyas) 


for wep. ep’ bu. The letter is 


doubtfully assigned in Kenyon-Bell’s 
Catalogue to the third century, but more 
probably belongs to the Domitian- 
Trajan period. 

A valuable juristic article by G. 
Castelli is the re-edition with a full 
commentary of the Latin will of a.p. 
131 published in 1914 by de Ricci, and 
there is an excellently arranged biblio- 
graphy of recent papyrological publica- 
tions, which is very complete for 1915, 
but necessarily less so for 1916. The 
volume concludes with obituary notices, 
among which we regret to see recorded 
the death of one of the most promising 
members of the school, Attilio Cosattini, 
who fell at Cima Lana in December, 
IgI5- 

B. P. GRENFELL. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT 
OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 


A Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
in the Light of Historical Research. 
By Professor A. T. ROBERTSON. 
One vol. 10"x8”. Pp. xl+1360. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
No date. 20s. net. 


THIS massive and monumental volume 
should have received earlier notice, had 
not imperious duties caused by the 
present war made it impossible to give 
to the work the consideration it de- 
manded. The delay has not been un- 
productive of good: it has allowed 
many readers to test by experience 
what its worth is. Interchange of 
opinions has served to confirm the 
reviewer's single judgment. 

It is something to have at hand a 
work which has taken account of 
modern grammatical researches and of 
the material hurled upon us from the 
Press since Egypt began to yield up 
her buried treasures. But when this 
has been said, it has first to be deplored 
that the work should have been pro- 
duced as a ponderous single tome 
instead of as two handy volumes. The 


large print is welcome and the ample 
margins, but it remains that the book 
is not a delight to the user. This 
regret is accentuated by two defects in 
the Index. There the columns of refer- 
ences do not have at the top of every 
page the name of the particular book in 
the New Testament which is in question. 
As a result the reader turns over ¢.g. 
the ten pages of references from the 
Acts uncertain what book it is that the 
figures concern, and time and patience 
are lost. More than that, when a 
passage is run to earth there is nothing 
to distinguish a page of the text which 
deals casually with a problem from 
those pages which fully discuss it. 
Further there is considerable repetition, 
and even discrepancy, in different parts 
of the book—a natural failing in so 
large a work, but none the less irrita- 
ting. Some who have used the book 
have summed up these criticisms by 
saying frankly that they can never find 
what they want. 

So much for complaint, or rather for 
deploring that the author has not given 
us more than he has. But in the other 
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scale must be set that the author has 
produced something promptly, while 
others have only been accumulating 
stores in preparation, and what he has 
produced shows a stupendous industry, 
a facility of assimilation, amazing eru- 
dition, and a generally sound judgment. 
Only one misses the gift Dr. Rutherford 
had for lucid simplification and for the 
reduction of much learning to the terms 
of humble students. Sometimes indeed 
one is tempted to doubt whether the 
author himself has an absolute mastery 
of his material, whether he has not com- 
piled a thesaurus of the views of others 
instead of composing a work of inde- 
pendent authority. 

In so vast a field human nature may 
perhaps justifiably claim indulgence if 
details escape full attention, if incon- 
sistencies creep in, or if the different 
parts of the work are not brought into 
entire accord. The range of study and 
reference is so enormous, the multi- 
plicity of facts to be considered and 
correlated so great. It must be said 
however that practical acquaintance 
with the work has shown that the inter- 
locking of the different parts might 
have been made more complete, and 
the index does not make good this defi- 
ciency. Complaint indeed has been 
made that it is difficult to get quickly 
at the author’s view on a particular 
point, the index giving many references 
which touch only incidentally on the 
desired topic, while there is nothing to 
indicate where the heart of the matter 
appears. Obviously we can here merely 
mention one or two details in the 
grammar which have caught the re- 
viewer’s attention. 

On p. 348 we have the easy dictum 
‘*H£a occurs a few times instead of the 
common as (2 Pet. 2.5), 
émucvvatat (Luke 13. 34).. One would 
like to know if any other instances can 
be adduced, and to have some fresh 
consideration of the evidence. As to 
the 2 Peter passage J. B. Mayor in his 
edition, p. 123, gives no parallel but (by 
mistake) Acts 14. 27, and refers to 
Veitch. Veitch’s texts however were 
before Rutherford and others had 
worked on the Greek dialects, and 
Dr. Robertson’s footnote stating that 
Mayser finds the sigmatic aorist in the 


i hardly grapples with the diffi- 
culty. Why should St. Luke give us 
nOéAnca and St. Matthew 
nOérnoa émicvvayayeiv? The late 
Professor Moulton used to argue that 
the sigmatic form was in Q, and, because 
the words were utterances of our Lord, 
St. Luke kept the unclassical form, 
and he inferred from this the superior 
fidelity of St. Luke, at least in such 
utterances, where the First and Third 
Gospels were drawn from the non- 
Marcan. common source. This view 
however encounters many difficulties, 
and an alternative suggestion may be 
made, regard being had to the numerous 
symptoms of Ionic infiltration into St. 
Luke’s language. The one passage 
quoted from Herodotus, vii. 60, § 2, for 
the sigmatic aorist runs as follows: 
cuvayayovtes yxapov pupidda 
avOporeav Kat ovvatavtes as 
kdov. Reiske has been followed by 
modern scholars in here reading ovvyd€- 
avtes, and it may be suggested that 
this is the word intended by St. Luke. 
It would then be a matter for further 
investigation whether the corrupt spell- 
ing was posterior to his penning his 
Gospel, or due to him, whether he took 
it from Q or himself used it in trans- 
lating an Aramaic original, and whether 
in the latter case the First Gospel has 
used St. Luke’s Greek translation. 
On the other hand the use of the form 
in 2 Peter, the style of which, Professor 
J. B. Mayor (7bid. p. lix) says, in some 
respects is ‘more classical than that 
of most of the books of the New Testa- 
ment,’ challenges further investigation 
as to why St. Matthew should have 
substituted the other form. 

On p. 779 we have statements and 
quotations as to the position of the 
article or rather of pronouns inside or 
outside the article which are vitiated 
by an appearance of inacquaintance 
with the Attic practice. The author 
writes: ‘ The personal pronouns illus- 
trate either order, except that pov is 
nearly always outside (but see tav 
matpikav pov tapadocewy Gal. I. 14, 
and TH mpwtn pov 2 Tim. 
4. 16). He does not apparently recog- 
nise in these two instances the accord 
with the ordinary Attic usage. This 


: 
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leads to his not sufficiently bringing 
into prominence the peculiarity of e.g. 
Rom. 3. 24 torepodvta: ris S0&ns rob 
Sixarovpevos Swpeay TH AVTOV 
xa pete, Col. 1.8, bpav aydrnv 
cdpKa éavTod Gal. 6.8. In 
fact he nowhere, as it would appear, 
distinguishes between pov, 
and éavrod «.7.A. in this matter of 
Attic practice, so that it is impossible 
to tell instantly what New Testament 
passages show a different use. 

Another question is the rule for the 
tense used in indirect discourse. The 
author begins (p. 887) correctly enough 
with the statement that ‘ the imperfect 
in indirect discourse represents an im- 
perfect of the direct discourse,’ but he 
moderates the stringency of the rule by 
prefixing the words ‘In general.’ As 
is well known, there is some divergence 
of opinion on the universality of the 
rule in Attic of the maturest, but I will 
confess to my own adhesion to ‘the 
straiter sect.’ In Arist. Wasps 283 
Suedver’ Aéywv ws Kal 
xateitrot, | have for many years taught 
that the sense is ‘that he had been a 
pro-Athenian.” This would be a better 
plea than any protestations as to his 
sympathies at the time of his trial. 
Thus I regard Mr. Graves’ note on the 
passage (‘the man said 
ejut’) as an ill-advised acceptance of 
Goodwin’s verdict. It is perfectly true, 
as Mr. E. C. Marchant has shown, that 
Thucydides occasionally after verbs of 
perception continues the old construc- 
tion plentifully preserved in Homer (as 
on p. 1029 the author notes), but Dr. 
Robertson—if I rightly understand a 
somewhat perplexed paragraph—has 
certainly extended the purview of this 
exception beyond what is legitimate 
when after writing ‘sometimes with 
verbs of perception it is relative time, 
and refers to a time previous to the 
perception ’—which seems to agree with 
his previous statement, though he con- 
nects the two with a ‘But’—he goes on 
to quote instances which suggest that 
he interprets the past tenses as not 
referring to a time previous to the 
perception. Some of these quotations 
are interesting enough to receive dis- 
cussion. In St. John 6. 22, 23, we 


have TH émavpiov o dxdos Oo 

(‘had not been’ the day 


before, as I understand it) éxe? ef 


év (in which the disciples had put off), 
Kal od (‘had not entered’ 
the evening before) tots waOnrais adtod 
0 eis TO povot oi 
paOnrat avtod (‘had gone 
away ’)—dAda K.T.A.— 
éte ov eldev 6 Ott "Inoots ovK 
éorw (‘ was not’ on the morrow, when 
they reached this conviction) éxe? «.7.A. 
Again in St. Mark 11. 32 elyov tov 
‘lwdvnv dvtas mpopyrns mv, the 
tense, there can be no doubt, indicates 
that John was dead and ‘had been a 
prophet.’ Similarly in St. John 8. 27 
quoted on p. 1029 éyvwoay 
éXeyev, the sense is ‘he had been speak- 
ing.’ There is however a well-known 
Attic use of the imperfect which seems 
to have seduced the author into relax- 
ing the rule. This is the use exempli- 
fied in the familiar 68’ jv dpa o EvAAa- 
Bav pe of Soph. Philoct. and of con- 
stant occurrence in Plato. It is possible 
that we should understand in this way 
St. Luke’s éreyivwoxoy adtov, drt obTos 
(Acts of Apost. 3. 11), though it seems 
better (in contrast to the éo7wy in g. 8) 
to take it that the meaning is ‘he had 
been the beggar.’ In other words the 
people said, ‘This was the beggar.’ 
Dr. Robertson apparently thinks that 
qv might here have been éoviv, since 
after quoting the passage he adds ‘ while 
in 4. 13 jap is rightly antecedent to 
éreyivwoxov. This reference is par- 
ticularly interesting, since we have 
both tenses side by side and distin- 
guished as in Attic 
avOpwro eiow Kal 
éreyivwoxov Te avTovs 
‘Inood joav. In Acts 16. 3 
yap amavtes Ott “EXAnY O adToD 
vmjpxev, the interpretation ‘ had been’ 
harmonises best with the general tone 
of the passage, which suggests that 
the father was dead. If otros jv o 
eiro@v be the right reading in St. John, 
Gospel 1. 15, it is hard to see how any- 
thing else could stand for ‘ this—John— 
was the man who said it,’ though the 
author writes ‘Our idiom more natu- 
rally calls for éoriv here.’ Without an 


- 
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exhaustive examination of all the rele- 
vant passages, it seems that we are justi- 
fied in saying that the syntactical rule 
of mature Attic prose is the rule in the 
New Testament, the grammarian need- 
ing however to keep in mind the idiom 
just mentioned as common in Plato. 
One passage indeed might excite sus- 
picion as to the validity of the state- 
ment just made. St. John g. 8 has of 
yeitoves Kal of Oewpodvtes adtov To 
mporepov mpocaitns Hv, but Bishop 
Westcott writes ‘ here, however, ‘ be- 


- cause” suits the context better: because 


he was a beggar in a public spot, they 
were familiar with his appearance.’ 
Corinected with this question of the 
tense-use in indirect discourse in the 
New Testament authors is another. 
Dr. Robertson (p. 1043) tells us that 
‘occasionally one does see’ change in 
tense in indirect questions when the prin- 
cipal verb is secondary. The contention 
may be hazarded that in one passage 
at least the true solution is rather.this, 
that the interfusion of use between the 
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interrogative tis and the relative ds is 
responsible for an exception to the rule 
about the retention in indirect questions 
of the tense proper in the direct. Might 
we not thus explain St. John 6. 6 avtos 
yap TL EuedXev and in that 
case 12. 33 and 18. 32 onyaivwv roi 
pared with 21. 19 onyaivwr troiw Bavaro 
doface tov Oecov, may be thought to 
carry us back to the Divine intention 
in the Incarnation rather than be taken 
as precisely equivalent to wéAXAew. Dr. 
Robertson quotes also St. John 2. 25 
avros yap éyivwoxev Ti ev TO avOpaTra, 
and says ‘ the direct form would have 
éorw, but it appears to give a fuller 
sense if we understand the #v as mean- 
ing rather ‘was all along and was now 
revealed as being’ in men’s hearts—the 
use mentioned above. 

Misprints are happily to seek. I 
have noted only p. 885, note 2: for the 
reference to Abbott, p. 338, read 339. 


T. NICKLIN. 


THEOPHRASTUS AND THE GREEK PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY BEFORE ARISTOTLE. 


Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological 
Psychology before Aristotle. By GEORGE 
MALCOLM STRATTON, Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Cali- 
fornia. Londonand New York, 1917. 


In the Classical Review of February- 
March, 1918, we welcomed the scholarly 
and very useful edition and translation 
by Sir Arthur Hort of the Plants of 
Theophrastus ; it isa happy chance which 
about the same time has given us Pro- 
fessor Stratton’s edition and translation 
of the Essay on the Senses, also a 
very scholarly and thorough edition, if 
of a less interesting and useful treatise. 
The treatise on Plants is a work rich in 
contents and scientific in tenor; in the 
aic@ncewv Theophrastus undertook 
to deal with an impossible subject. 

The great Italo-Ionian thinkers, in 
giving wing to their superb imagina- 
tions, had before and around them the 
glory of immeasurable space, and the 
outward compass of the human eye was 


in some correspondence with the reach 
of the mind; for them the infinity of 
extension was not inaccessible; but of 
the infinity of the little they could not 
in the nature of things form any notion. 
For such penetration they were not 
armed, and could not be armed. But 
the restless Ionian mind was untame- 
able, and sprang at every apprehensible 
problem. And what lay nearer to its 
threshold than the nature of the very 
faculties by which man was hearing, 
seeing, touching, tasting, and smelling ! 
The results were pathetic: a shore 
strewn with the wreckage of thought. 
All speculation on the five senses, with- 
out the means of penetrating into the 
secrets of the infinitely little, were 
doomed to failure. Yet even on this 
bootless errand the mighty minds of 
those sages have left a few high-water 
marks; as for example in the broad 
conception of Empedocles, and after- 
wards of Aristotle, that all the special 
senses must be a modifications of that of 
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“touch ;? a conception lost again until 
ourowntimes. However, on the whole, 
the results of these wrestlings with what 
were then vain endeavours were as 
worthless as the researches in natural 
history and descriptive anatomy were 
solid gain. Not even indirectly did 
those efforts serve to develop the 
human faculties, but rather to dissipate 
them ; the prophets beat their wings in 
the void. By all the speculations of 
Alcmaeon, Pythagoras, Empedocles, 
Democritus, Heraclitus, Plato, Anaxa- 
goras, and even of Aristotle, on the 
special senses, scarcely a handbreath of 
territory was won. 

It will be urged, and rightly, that this 
treatise—fragment as it is—is valuable 
and almost unique as history, whether 
of the author’s own opinions or those of 
others. No doubt; yet, even in our 
dearth of controls, we cannot but per- 
ceive that the tone of it is not such 
as to command the historian’s ready 
assent. Skilful as the summary is, it 
is often perverse, onesided, or, where 
we have any controls, even astray.” 
For instance, Theophrastus surely 
misreads the Timaeus, wherein Plato’s 
notion of vision is evidently not of 
transmitted substances—the dzoppoai 
of Empedocles, etc.— but of trans- 
mitted motions (Stratton). Moreover 
his treatise is written in a polemical 
spirit, and with a determined aim to 
establish the author’s own opinions 
against the rest; opinions however 
not a whit more valid. Thus the 
modern historian does not know what 
to accept and what to reject. We must 
remember of course that canons of criti- 
cism were then unrecognised, as we see 
only too clearly in Pliny and Galen— 
Galen, who in talents and attainments 
was rich enough to have been more 
evenhanded. Perhaps the Prooemium 
of Celsus is the only critically balanced 
summary of scientific history we possess 
by an ancient author; but Theophrastus 


1 Arist. De Sens. IV. 443a. And touch he 
regarded as a complex of sensations, the sense 
of temperatures, for example, being rightly 
separated. 

* This I say with great respect, and indeed 
with diffidence, as Professor Stratton, with 
whose researches herein mine cannot be com- 
pared, takes an opposite view. 
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himself shows more of the critical 
faculty in The Plants, where he worked 
under the dominion of facts, than he 
does in skirmishing with questions to 
which at that time no answers were 
possible. 

But these preliminary reflections may 
seem ungracious to Professor Stratton, 
by whose labours indeed we are better 
enabled to make them. On this philo- 
sophical and quasi-scientific side the 
work is well and most conscientiously 
done ; the text is taken with little altera- 
tion from that of Diels in the Doxi- 
graphi Graect. The fair and open mind 
of the editor is seen on every page; 
especially in the use he has made 
throughout of the generous annotations 
of Professor Taylor of Aberdeen, of 
whom Professor Stratton speaks quite 
as a collaborator in the work. No less 
frankly he acknowledges his debt to the 
great industry and acumen of Pro- 
fessor Beare.* And of course the 
standard Vorsokratiker of Diels had not 
been forgotten. The translation itself 
seems to me, as a general reader, to be 
excellent; both readable and faithful. 
As to scholarship we are supplied with 
sixty-six pages of very careful notes, I 
had almost said by both the editor and 
Professor Taylor; so carefully have 
these two scholars discussed together, 
and often elucidated, obscure phrases 
and textual puzzles. Where, as occa- 
sionally, these able commentators differ 
the reader has an opportunity of using 
his own discretion. 

The history of the science of the 
Senses began with that venerable shade 
Alcmaeon, of the great school of Croton. 
He, with the earliest Hippocratic 
authors, has the honour of being the 
first to regard the brain—that cold, still 
and bloodless mass of later physiolo- 
gists, not only as the centre of the 
special senses but also as the seat of the 
mind. Aristotle of course dethroned 
the brain, to be a mere cooler of the 


° Greck Theories of Eiementary Cognition, 
by John J. Beare, Oxford, 1906. Cordially I 
concur with Professor Stratton’s criticism, that 
‘no one who has not gone over this book 
almost line by line . . . can sufficiently appre- 
ciate the scholarly care and expository judg- 
ment’ (of it) And, I may add, the more 
thankfully to be received, as much of it, though 
a necessary, was rather a dull job. 
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innate heat, and put the heart to reign 
in its stead. The heart, he said, was 
especially cognitive of touch. Alcmaeon 
initiated those physical hypotheses of 
sensation which, although at that era 
indeterminable, were notwithstanding 
on the true way of interpretation. 
Among the physical ideas which held 
the attention of the ancients none was 
more prevalent than that of ‘pores,’ 
minute passages between the finest 
particles of the bodily tissues, or indeed 
of matter generally.’ A salient example 


-of this idea was the common belief of 


the time in cutaneous respiration. 
Thus Empedocles eminently, but also 
more or less in agreement with him 
Democritus, supposed that particles 
(a7roppota) flew from the perceptible 
object to penetrate the pores—of the 
eye, for example; the results varying 
as the pores were straight or contorted, 
etc. The ev@vrtpora were Siavyh (see 
Plato, Menon). It was also an ancient 
Italo-Ionian and Platonic belief—an 
impression founded on the occurrence 
of flashes in the eye—that the eye 
contained fire, whereby it saw; the 
@yvywov which issuing forth il- 
lumined the object ; but how the ingoing 
and the outgoing particles met and com- 
bined we are not told. Pythagoras and 
Empedocles thought that something 
issued from the eye as well as entered 
it, but Alcmaeon, Diogenes, and Anaxa- 
goras seemed to hold only action from 
the object to the eye: no reverse 
current. Other physiologists, such as 
Diogenes of Apollonia and Democritus, 
laid more stress on the water in the eye, 
water which served as a mirror wherein 
objects were reflected ; though of course 
the principles of reflection were not 
known. Koépn, for these physiologists, 
was not the pupil but the lens; the 
retina was unknown. 

Democritus was the first to discuss 
colour vision,” but his conjectures there- 
on, into which he wove the four ele- 
ments, are far too intricate even for 
allusion.. But, like all these sages, he 
based his interpretations upon physics. 
He thought colour to be a purely sub- 


1 The postulate of pores was not earlier 
than Empedocles (Stratton). 
2 Theoph. De Sens. 72-8 ; and Diels, Vorsok. 


jective percept; Aristotle thought it 
depended in part on the qualities of the 
object. In his acceptation of black and 
white as the two primaries, by the 
blends of which the other colours were 
derived, Theophrastus reminds us of 
Goethe. In the main of course the 
views of Theophrastus, independent 
thinker as he was, were Aristotelean. A 
curious phase of the theory of vision 
was the drotvmwots of Democritus and 
others, the object being by them sup- 
posed to stamp itself on the air, the air 
being ‘ stamped and compressed’ so as 
to form a mould which floated up to 
the eye. Theophrastus mocks at this 
notion, replying that such models would 
enter the eye backwardwise. However 
hypotheses of this kind, vision by means 
of eidwAa, differing only in detail, long 
held the assent of the thinkers of the 
age. Yet other counter arguments were 
many and obvious—that the air would 
be a wilderness of jostling eiSwda, that 
they would be unable to go round 
corners, would damage each other in 
passing, would evanesce, and so on. 
The sense of hearing lent itself some- 
what better than vision to this kind of 
guessing. Alcmaeon tried sagaciously 
to explain this sense by regarding the 
structures of the ear as responding to 
external motion as a resonator to sound 
waves; and him in the main Empedo- 
cles followed. Philolaus tells us that 
Pythagoras had determined the prin- 
cipal harmonic ratios,® but had not 
realised the functions of frequency and 
amplitude of the vibrations. Plato and 
Aristotle supposed that flights of air 
fell on the ear like missiles. If Plato 
and Aristotle, like Pythagoras, regarded 
sound as incorporeal it was only in this 
sense, that they regarded surfaces—e.g., 
as of the air—as incorporeal. Professors 
Stratton and Taylor translate x#dwr not 
as ‘gong’ (Beare) but as the bell of a 
trumpet. There was no definite idea of 
vibrating air as a medium of sound 
before Heracleides or Strato (Beare). 
Indeed after these earlier philosophers 
the ear fell to the place of a mere 
conduit. Democritus, as we might 
guess, supposed the movements of the 
atoms in sound to vibrate all through 


3 See Arist. De Sens. iii. 4390, 31. 
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the body ; but probably he did not mean 
that we heard with the whole body, a 
notion which Theophrastus promptly re- 
jects as nonsense. He is right however 
in saying that this would be equally 
true in their degrees of all the senses, 
a universal motion which probably 
Democritus would have been quite 
ready to accept. The postulate of 
certain special parcels cf air about the 
ear and brain (0 év 77 anp—the 
‘air of hearing’ in the head), and 
the seat of memory and reminiscence as 
the media of apprehension of sounds 
were obscure, and rather incidental 
notions of little historical interest. 

A curious controversy, one rather of 
logic than of physics, ran through some 
centuries; namely, whether impres- 
sions, such as the doppovat should effect, 
acted upon perceptive surfaces like 
themselves or unlike themselves? The 
‘likeness’ party, such as Alcmaeon, 
Empedocles, Diogenes (doubtfully), and 
others, held that if particulate structures 
are to act one upon another they must 
be of corresponding quality—of like 
nature; on the other hand, the ‘un- 
likeness’ party, of whom Heraclitus and 
Anaxgoras were the chief, argued that 
if like engaged with like there would be 
no grip—no ‘engrenage,’ but slip. How, 
then, would come the dAdXoiwars? Plato 
wisely looked rather to the relative mo- 
bilities of particles, the mere arrivals of 
differential movements in consciousness 
(Stratton). Aristotle and Theophrastus 
sat on the fence. The alternative is of 
course assimilation. 

It is true that Theophrastus taught 
the relativity of sense perceptions 
(p. 49); but so had many of the older 
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sages—e.g., Empedocles, Diocles, Par- 
menides. 

Finally how these several adits of im- 
pressions from without are harmonised 
in the body—where the clearing-house 
may be, the seat of the ‘ Sensus com- 
munis,’ Theophrastus does not formally 
discuss; so that we are deprived of an 
elucidation of the history of this syn- 
thesis by Professor Stratton. We see 
with, but also through, the five senses. 
The elder sages, unless it were Alc- 
maeon, seem scarcely to have per- 
ceived the need of this development of 
alc@nots into vods. Plato, one may 
guess, was perhaps the first to grapple 
with this deeper problem in the 
Theaetetus? And then followed Anaxa- 
goras, who made the brain the market- 
place of all the senses, and voids to 
contain psyche, z.e. cognition and syn- 
thesis. Then the dispersion of the 
three souls diverted philosophers from 
concentrating on the ‘Sensus com- 
munis,’ and the unfortunate usurpation 
of central government by the heart 
under the captaincy of Aristotle, which 
ruled all through the Middle Ages down 
to Harvey, and then by him was only 
transferred to the blood, still more 
perplexed and scattered psychological 
speculation. Even to-day we stand upon 
the confines of a scientific psychology. 

Of this large fragment of Theophrastus 
on the Senses Professor Stratton has 
probably presented to us the final 
edition ; it was worth doing, and if we 
take it with Professor Beare’s work we 
may suppose that herein there is nothing 
more to be said. 


CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 


HARVARD STUDIES IN 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. XXVII. Pp. 183. Harvard 
University Press (London: Oxford 
University Press), 1916. 6s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR C. P. PARKER contributes 
to this volume a short paper on ‘The 
historical Socrates in the Light of Pro- 
fessor Burnet’s Hypothesis.’ It is an 
interesting reminder that the views of 
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Burnet and Taylor are gaining ground. 
Professor Parker accepts Burnet’s posi- 
tion ina general way, but differs from 
him in some details. The chief of these 
is concerned with the age at which 
Socrates came to hold the doctrine of 
ideas. Professor Parker thinks that the 
doctrine was suggested by Anaxagoras’ 
theory of Mind; Socrates, in fact, was 
trying to discover how Mind (or 


is 
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Thought, as Professor Parker calls it) 
acted as the cause of things. But 
Socratescould not haveread Anaxagoras’ 
book before 435, since the influence of 
Diogenes of Apollonia (which must pre- 
cede that of Anaxagoras) can hardly be 
placed more than twelve years before 
423, when the air-theory of Diogenes 
was burlesqued in the Clouds. Professor 
Parker concludes that Socrates was at 
the very least thirty-five years old before 
he began to develop the tdeas. Accord- 
ing to this, the Parmenides is unhis- 
torical ; for Socrates in extreme youth 
(opodpa véos) could not possibly have 
discussed the ideas with Zeno and Par- 
menides. This is a serious difficulty, 
for Burnet has shown how naturally the 
Parmenides fits in with his hypothesis. 
And if Plato could depict a purely 
fanciful and impossible situation in one 
dialogue, how can we be certain that he 
is not doing the same in all? This is 
quite different from a development of 
Socrates’ teaching. 

Mr. R. K. Hack discusses ‘ The Doc- 
trine of Literary Forms.’ He maintains 
that literary criticism has taken the genre 
theory far too seriously, forgetting that 
poetry cannot be confined within rules 
or explained by them. The doctrine of 
genres can be traced back through 
Horace and Cicero to its real author 
Plato, for it is nothing more than an 
illegitimate application of the ideas to 
literature. Plato so applied them 
because he disliked poetry ; and Aristotle, 
while trying to save poetry, treated it 
with scientific precision as a purely 
external product, rather than a free 
and spontaneous creation. From Aris- 
totle’s time onward criticism has too 
often busied itself about the classifica- 
tion and dissection of literary works, 
rather than an understanding of their 
authors’ meaning. Mr. Hack instances 
the Ars Poetica of Horace, and shows 
into what absurdities critics may 
be led if they insist on classing the 
poem as, ¢.g. an Introduction, or an 
Epistle, and interpreting or altering, 
praising or blaming it accordingly. 
Much of Mr. Hack’s criticism is refresh- 
ing and quite necessary. The great 


classical writings would have been far 
better known and valued to-day if 
scholars had interpreted them with more 
sympathy and insight, and less scientific 
analysis. Whether the fault is really 
Plato’s is open to doubt. Mr. Hack 
calls Plato a thorough logician with an 
antipathy to all emotion. But he was 
also an ethical teacher, and some, at 
least, of his objections to poetry are 
ethical in origin. ‘Imitation’ is a bad 
enough term, and Aristotle has done 
harm by perpetuating it; but even 
Aristotle speaks of imitating men ‘as 
they ought to be,’ which should warn 
us that his meaning is wider than we 
might think. 

The remaining paper is on ‘The 
Chorus of Euripides,’ by Mr. A. E. 
Phoutrides. Mr. Phoutrides sets out 
to prove, in a careful and sympathetic 
study, that Euripides cannot be charged 
with reducing the réle of the chorus 
or diminishing its importance. An 
enumeration of the choral parts in all 
extant plays shows that Sophocles and 
Euripides are about equal in the average 
proportion of lines assigned to the 
chorus; Aeschylus, of course, has a far 
higher proportion than either. A too 
confident reliance on the dictum of 
Aristotle, that the chorus ought to 
share in the action domep Evpirridy 
worep (if that is really 
what Aristotle wrote), has undoubtedly 
led critics to neglect to examine the 
Euripidean choruses for themselves. 
Mr. Phoutrides brings ample evidence, 
as Decharme has already done, that the 
choruses make their appropriate con- 
tribution of sympathy or reflection, and 
even of discussion and action. Nor 
can a theory of gradual decline be sub- 
stantiated ; for what is its value if the 
Bacchae and the Suppliants, to name no 
others, must be admitted as brilliant 
exceptions? An interesting section on 
the Hyporcheme is added. Most critics 
can find none of these elusive ‘dance- 
songs’ in Euripides; Decharme saw 
three or four, but Mr. Phoutrides 
detects a considerable number. 


G. W. BuTTERWORTH. 
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DEMOSTHENES AS A SCHOOL AUTHOR. 


The Olynthiac Speeches of Demosthenes. 
Edited by J. M. MaccRecor. Pp. 
lii+ 101. Cambridge University Press. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Tuis is an excellent school edition. 
‘I have aimed,’ says the editor, ‘at 
showing these speeches in their due 
relation to Demosthenes’ whole career, 
and at providing the student with the 
means for an effective understanding of 
them.’ He gives accordingly the story 
of Demosthenes (thirty-six pages), with, 
at the foot of the page, abundant quota- 
tions from the original authorities; an 
Analysis of the Speeches; a carefully 
prepared and well-printed text, based 
on that of Blass, but adhering more 
closely to the MSS.; fifty-eight pages 
of Notes ; Appendices on the Order of 
the Olynthiac Speeches, and on the 
Theoric Fund; and Indices. He is 
really interested in Demosthenes and 
his time, and makes him interesting to 
his readers. The Notes are careful and 
clear. They are evidently intended for 
those who have not read much Greek, 
and they pass over nothing which is 
likely to puzzle such a student. It 
seems to us that they err just a little in 
the other direction: the same note is 
too often repeated; attention is drawn 
to points which anyone who has suffi- 
cient knowledge of Greek and energy of 
mind to read Demosthenes should notice 
for himself: ¢.g. I. S 
avta@v. ‘Observe the emphasis of the 
repeated pronoun “on behalf of our- 
selves.”’ II. 15 d0&ns * Verbs 
signifying desire (with the exception of 
mroGeiv) are followed [? preceded] by the 
genitive case.’ But these are not very 
important points. It is worth men- 
tioning that anything notable in the 
language is illustrated as far as possible 
by quotation from the Olynthiacs. 

As one reads these speeches one 
cannot but feel that they are peculiarly 
suitable for study in our schools just 
now. ‘Turn to a later page,’ says Pro- 
fessor Conway in his lecture ‘ Education 
and Freedom ’4\—‘ turn toa later page of 
the story of Athens, her struggle with 


1 Published in the Contemporary Review, 
June, 1916. 


Philip of Macedon; that is, against a 
military monarchy, competent, cen- 
tralised, half-barbarian, aiming at a 
domination over civilised communities. 
In this struggle Athens fell, no longer 
the Athens of the fifth century; too 
civilised, too fond of pleasures, though 
pleasures of a not ignoble type, to set 
freedom above comfort. But the decay 
of the old spirit was not universal—one 
man, at least, was still in love with 
freedom, and he held back the coming 
humiliation for thirty years. Let us 
note two brief passages from the appeals 
of Demosthenes to his countrymen, and 
consider if any part of them seems out 
of date to-day.’ And he quotes Ol. I. 4-5, 
and part of the First Philippic. 

In Germany a different view of 
Demosthenes, an opinion of him which 
is partly new, has been put forward by 
Professor E. Drerup, who has a special 
knowledge of that period of Greek 
history. In the advertisement in which 
his book Aus einer alten Advokaten- 
vepublik (Demosthenes und. seine Zeit) is 
partly summarised it is maintained that 
the speeches of Demosthenes should be 
banished from the Gymnasium. The 
traditional view of the orator as the 
champion of freedom, as the patriot 
whose words inspire love of country, 
the view of Spengel, for instance, can 
no longer be held. The battle of Sedan 
and the policy of Bismarck have 
changed ail that. It is worth while to 
quote the following passage : 


Doch erst der gewaltige Krieg, in den die 
halbe Welt durch die Ranke und Liigen von 
Pariser und Londoner Advokatenpolitikern 
hineingehetzt worden ist, hat vollends die 
Maske von dem Gesichte jenes chauvinistischen 
Demagogen herabgerissen, der nun als ein 
wiirdiger Vorganger und Gesinnungsgenosse 
der Asquith und Lloyd George, Poincaré und 
Briand, Veniselos und Jonescu sich zeigt, von 
dem klassischen Lande des Treubruchs ganz 
zu schweigen. 

Wer im Lichte des Weltkriegs die Reden 
des Demosthenes, unbeirrt durch ihre pathe- 
tische Geste, als zeitgeschichtliche Dokumente 
priift und den Demosthenes selbst als Politiker 
und Fiihrer der Advokatenpartei nicht nach 
seinen eigenen selbstgefalligen Urteilen, son- 
dern nach den harten Tatsachen der geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung wertet, wird in ihm gar 
bald den Meister der klingenden Phrase 
erkennen, der durch seine auszerordentliche 
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rednerische Kunst—einem Asquith ahnlich— 
den Mangel fruchtbarer politischer Ideen und 
die Skrupellosigkeit seiner politischen Methoden 
zu verdecken versteht. Gar haufig auch wird 
er iiberrascht sein durch die auffallenden 
Parallelen, die der Kampf der radikalen Advo- 
katenrepublik Athen gegen Kénig Philipp von 
Makedonien, das Balkan-Preuszen jener Zeit, 
mit den weltgeschichtlichen Ereignissen unserer 


Tage bietet. Wer wiirde es z. B. vermuten, 
dasz die phrasenhafte Begriindung der Kriegs- 
erklarung Italiens an Osterreich durch Demos- 
thenes und seinen Parteifreund Hegesipp fast 
wortlich vorweggenommen ist? Nicht minder 
interessant ist der Vergleich, den die Rolle des 
gewaltigen Perserreichs in jener, des russischen 
Kolosses in unserer Zeit hervorruft. 


W. E. P. PAntin. 


THE PARAVIA CORPUS SCRIPTORUM LATINORUM. 


I, 


Vergilit Bucolicon liber ; accedunt More- 
tum, Copa. Recensuit CAROLUS Pas- 
cAL. Torino: I. B. Paravia. Lire 


1.25. 

Plautt Stichus. C.O.ZuURETTI. Ditto. 
Lire 1.50. 

Plauti Captivt. C. Pascar. Ditto. 
Lire 1.50. 

[Vergilit] Catalepton, Maecenas, Priapeum 
‘Quid hoc novi est.’ REMIGIUS SaB- 
BADINI. Ditto. Lire 1.25. 


THANKS to the enterprise of an Italian 
publisher, Italy has begun a series of 
clearly printed, cheap texts of the 
Latin classics, each provided with a 
very brief apparatus criticus and preface 
on the MSS. and the bibliography, not 
to mention occasional notes and (in 
the case of the last of the above quar- 
tette) an Index of Words. A series 
like this is welcome, for it proves that 
Latin has not lost its hold of readers; 
and it has an educative influence on the 
younger editors as well. There is of 
course a danger. A young scholar may 
fancy a new reading, a decidedly poor 
thing but his own; his mention of it 
to a friend may, through friendship or 
ignorance, meet with no rebuff. Possibly 
he may gather a number of friends 
round the festive board and broach it, 
with the wine, to this ‘copia narium 
emunctarum.’ No great harm is done. 
But once let him become an editor, and 
then 

Professor C. Pascal is editor-in-chief 
and will guard the Paravia series from 
this danger. A glance at his edition of 
the Eclogues shows that he has not 
moved Camarina. And that is some- 
thing to be thankful for in these days, 
when the never-ending stream of emen- 
dation (the unmethodical or ‘feet-on- 
the-hob’ variety of emendation) in our 
classical reviews and quarterlies and 


journals carries too often a line of 
Virgil with it. Do these ‘emenders’ 
of Virgil really believe that his text is 
as precarious as the text of the Appendix 
Vergiliana? Or do they avow with 
the editor of Juvenal ‘for a warning to 
editors ’ that they have ‘no inkling of 
Ueberlieferungsgeschichte’? (Quid pote 
simplictus ?) 

The text of the plays of T. Maccius 
Plautus is up to date, and rightly dis- 
cards the Scene-divisions (at least does 
not number them) and those accent- 
marks which suggest that ictus and 
accent-stress are the same thing. If 
one must find a fault, one may say that 
Dr. Zuretti’s zeal for Leo has outrun 
discretion in the scansion (with Leo) of 
fac quod tibi (Stich. 21) as a proceleus- 
matic. Fac a short syllable when 
followed by guod ! Quod a short syllable 
when followed by tib¢ / If the line is to 
be made an Anapaestic Dimeter tuus 
must be dropped. 

The best thing about a series like 
this is that it may attract some scholar 
who has made a special study of an 
author and has treasures to reveal. Do 
not we think with complacency of the 
Oxford text of Cicero, of Plato, of 
Homer? Professor Pascal has been 
lucky enough to get Sabbadini (with a 
name so far-famed the title may be 
dropped) to edit Virgil’s youthful ‘ vers 
d’occasion,’ the Catalepta. Now the 
discovery of the Corsini MS. showed us 
the true reading of Culex 366 (‘cui 
cessit Lydi timefacta potentia regis’), 
where our MSS. have this: ‘ legitime 
cessit cui facta potentia regis.’ And 
the Gyraldus fragment showed us the 
true reading of Aetna 191 (‘mille sub 
exiguom venient tibi pignora tempus’), 
where our MSS. have this: ‘ mille sub 
exiguo ponent tibi tempore vera.’ It is 
clear that much of the Appendix Ver- 
giliana text is in a parlous state, past 
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hope from conjectural emendation. A 
new MS. is needed or a collation of a 
lost MS. When it appears it may 
indeed show that this or that guess has 
been a lucky guess. And in our joy 
over the one that has hit the mark we 
may forget the ninety-nine that did not, 
and exclaim: ‘ Really there is some- 
thing after all in conjectural emendation 
at haphazard.’ Failing a new MS., the 
elucidation of the Ueberlieferungs- 
geschichte may bring some sound foot- 
ing or some guide-post for future 
progress. The great merit of the re- 
edition of Baehrens’ Teubner text is 
that the classification and description 
of the MSS. are at last presented 
adequately. The new editor, Vollmer, 
had for colleague Traube, whose genius 
made a science of Ueberlieferungs- 
geschichte. But since most of these 
MSS. are Renaissance recastings, Sab- 
badini is the one man who can help us. 
In this small volume we have his last 
word on the subject he had treated in 
Scoperte dei Codici, 1914. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


II. 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Artis Amatoriae. Libri 
tres. Recensuit, praefatus est, ap- 
pendicem criticam addidit C. Mar- 
CHESI. L.5 

P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristia. Recensuit, 
praefatus est, brevi appendice critica 
instruxit CAROLUS LANDI. 


ITALIANS are determined not to depend 
on foreign publishers for their texts 
of Latin authors, and Messrs. Paravia 
have made arrangements with Professor 
Pascal to superintend the issue of an 
extensive Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum. 
To judge by these two volumes the 
enterprise is likely to be successful. 
The scheme seems sound. The books 
are handy in size and pleasant to read. 
The critical appendices are concise, 
and, speaking generally, adequate. 

For a recension of the Avs, R is of 
supreme importance. Unfortunately 
M. Marchesi has not been able to 
collate this MS. His knowledge is 
derived ‘ex N. Heinsii et praecipue 
R. Merkelii, R. Ehwaldii, et N. Hous- 
manni (sic) adnotationibus.’ He has 
examined twenty inferior MSS. in 
Italian libraries, but, as he admits, 
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without any result. For O, which he 
rather unduly depreciates, he has used 
Ellis’ excellent collation, and he quotes 
the readings of Merkel and Ehwald for 
the Guelferbytanus and the Bernensis 
respectively. But R is sacred, almost 
a fetish, for M. Marchesi, and his loyalty 
to that manuscript has, I fear, clouded 
his judgment. However there is much 
good work in the notes, which are on 
the whole sound. I have noticed at 
times a certain carelessness in ascrip- 
tions. Burman, for instance, gets the 
credit of several of Heinsius’ conjec- 
tures. 

The Tristia has been carefully edited. 
As regards manuscripts, Mr. Owen has 
left I:ttle to be done by subsequent 
editors, and Mr. Landi has drawn upon 
Mr. Owen’s data and accepted his con- 
clusions regarding the tradition. Mr. 
Landi has made some researches in 
Italian libraries. He cites readings. 
from a number of secondhand MSS.; 
the following list is nearly exhaustive : 
Marcian. XII. 55, IV. 1, 85 lateo=L, 
V. 7, 29 nomen et umbra; Marcian. 
XII. 56, V. 12, 28 vacavit; Laur. 
Strozz. 124, III. 4, 73 longe, IV. 1, 10 
laxat, IV. 3, 19 praesentis inhaeret, 
V. 12, 28 vacavit; Laur. 36, 2, 1V. 3, 23 
num; Laur. 36, 33 (=Owen’s 8), 
IV. 3, 83 functa est ; Ambros. F 87 Sup., 


~V. 12, 28 vacavit; Ambros. I. 8 Inf., 


IIT. 8. 36 luenda, III. 10, 47 1” litore, 
This last manuscript has a flagrant 
interpolation of four lines in place of 
ITI. 3, 39, 40. 

The text adopted and the critical 
notes approximate very closely to Mr. 
Owen’s recent edition. In most cases 
where Mr. Landi adopts a different 
reading he makes a return to the text 
of Mr. Owen’s larger edition (1889). 

E. H. ALTON. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


ITI. 


Cicero: de Re Publica. 
1916. L. 2.75. 

Cicero: pro Milone, pro Archia. 
S. CoLoMBo, 1917. L. 2. 


Ed. C. Pascat, 
Ed. 


THE materials for the criticism of these 
works vary a good deal in character. 
For the greater part of the de Re Publica 
we have nothing except the palimpsest 
discovered by Cardinal Mai, and re- 
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examined by a number of collators. 
For the fro Archia we have two 
moderately good MSS. and a number 
of deterioves, which add little to our 
knowledge. The criticism of the pro 
Milone has entered upon a new phase 
in recent years owing to the emergence 
of the Harleian MS. 2682, and the evi- 
dence concerning the readings of the 
lost Cluniacensis supplied by the mar- 
ginalia in Par. 14749 (2%). 

Professor Pascal, the general editor 
of the series, is responsible for the text 
of the de Re Publica, while Dr. Galbiati 
has composed the Preface and a collec- 
tion of ¢estimonia. The Preface is a 
careful piece of work, in which a very 
full account of the bibliography is to 
tound. One omission of some impor- 
tance is to be noticed, viz. the valuable 
transcript of the palimpsest published 
by Van Buren in the Supplementary 
Papers of the American School in 
Rome, vol. ii, (1g08). Pascal’s revision 
of the text is thoroughly scientific. 
His treatment of passages omitted by 
the first hand in the palimpsest is 
especially satisfactory. In opposition 
to Halm and some other editors, who 
supposed that supplements of the second 
hand were due to conjecture, he holds 
that they were added by a corrector 
who had before him the model from 
which the palimpsest was copied. He 
has also made several interesting sug- 
gestions. The edition, therefore, can 
be warmly recommended. 

Dr. Colombo has made ample use of 
the material furnished by Harl. 2682 
and the Oxford editions founded upon 
it. His own method is eclectic, and 
generally conforms with that followed 
by Klotz in the new Teubner edition 
(1915). It is somewhat singular that 
he makes no reference to the new light 
furnished by the Cluniacensis, especially 
as its readings are fully quoted in recent 
German editions, including that of 
Klotz, which he has used. His Preface 
to the pro Archia contains a reference 
to a new edition of the speech (1915) 
by Professor Emile Thomas of Lille, 
the doyen of Ciceronian scholars. Pro- 
fessor Thomas, according to informa- 
tion received by the reviewer, was in 
Lille at the time of the German occu- 
pation, and presumably is still there. 
It is pleasant to think that the veteran 


scholar has found solace in literature - 
during so dark a period. 


A. C. CLARK. 
Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 
IV. 


C. Iulii Caesaris Commentariit de Bello 
Civili. Recensuit, praefatus est, 
brevi appendice critica instruxit- 
DomiInicus Bass. 


THIS is a neat well-printed edition, 
forming a volume of a new Corpus 
Scriptorum Latinorum, published _ by 
I. B. Paravia of Turin, under the 
general editorship of C. Pascal. It 
contains a short critical appendix and 
an index of proper names. The text 
suffers from the limitations that Signor 
Bassi imposes on himself: ‘in hac 
editione curanda codicum lectionem quan- 
tum potut secutus sum, hominum doctorum 
contecturis quam mintme indulgens. A 
few instances may be given. In I. 3} 
he reads laudat Pompeius atque, etc., 
with no mention in the appendix of 
promptos, which most, if not all, recent 
editors place before, after, or for, Pom- 
peius. 3° completur et[tus] comitium, no 
mention of Madvig’s et ipsum or of the 
ingenious clivus of Linker, Menge, and 
du Pontet. 4° adulatio atque ostentatio 
sui et potentium, which seems senseless. 
My edition records Dr. Reid’s plausible 
emendation potentia corum for potentium. 
II. 354 nothing to show that prohibebat 
is not in the MSS. III. 37! Signor 
Bassi, though attaching considerable 
value to E, notwithstanding the judg- 
ment of Heinsius on that MS. confirmed 
by Mr. du Pontet, rejects its probably 
correct reading biduo (or biduum) im 
castris stativis moratus for biduum castris, 
yet oddly enough in 761, where DET 
have veteribus suis castris consedit, he 
prefers the in castris of LUVF. 42° he 
reads frumentumque omne .. . per equttes 
comportavit, disregarding all the MS. 
readings, though E has rightly zm Petra 
(=Petram) comportavit and others in 
porta. In III. 54° he retains in the text 
apparently without a qualm of con- 
science the unknown word vespeciariis. 
Enough has been said to show that the 
text is often unsatisfactory, and the 
critical appendix too brief to be of much 
value to the serious student. 

A. G. PESKETT. 
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STAMPINI: STUDI DI LETTERATURA E FILOLOGIA LATINA. 


Ettore Stampini: Studi di Letteratura ¢ 
Filologia Latina. One vol. 8vo. 
Pp. xii+ 448. Turin: Fratelli Bocca, 
1917. 6 lire. 


THE collected studies of a veteran 
scholar have a particular interest for the 
historian of classical studies: it is pos- 
sible to trace not only the development 
of the writer's individual opinions, but 
something of the course that scholarship 
has pursued in his country and time. In 
the present volume an unusual con- 
sistency of standard may be observed : 
and this does not mean that Professor 
Stampini did not grow in knowledge 
and power as years passed, but that he 
began to write with a remarkable store 
of learning and grip of the language he 
was studying, which only needed still 
wider reading and finer polish, no 
radical change of method, in approach- 
ing his subjects. The first article in this 
volume, on the metrical consciousness of 
the great Roman poets, is a remarkable 
achievement for a young man of 
twenty-five, and as readable to-day as 
on its appearance at Turin in 1880. 

The earliest of four Virgil studies is a 
sensible little treatise on the orthography 
of the poet’s name. The subject is fresh 
in the mind of English readers, for it 
was very fully ventilated of late in the 
Literary Supplement to The Times: and 
Professor Stampini comes to the conclu- 
sion which, as it seemed to the present 
writer, won the day in the late newspaper 
debate—that the name was quite cer- 
tainly Vergilius, but that this affords no 
reason for abandoning the form fixed in 
national literatures, Vzrgilio or Virgil. 
The next is an elaborate study of the 
story of Dido and Aeneas in Latin litera- 
ture, and the other two deal with the 
Eclogues—a general introduction, and 
some notes on the first five of term. 

Lucretius shares with Virgil the hon- 
our of space. Two studies, written in 
1902 and 1915 respectively, bring 
together a series of notes, mostly on the 
text; but the interest of these, though 
they contain some valuable discussions 


(e.g. on the lengthening of a final short 
vowel before a word beginning with two 
consonants), is surpassed by the treatise 
on the traditional account of the 
madness and death: of Lucretius, which 
dates from 1896. This is perhaps the 
most careful examination in existence of 
the slender and puzzling evidence, and 
no Lucretian scholar can afford to neg- 
lect it: Prof. Stampini lays rather more 
stress than others on the internal evi- 
dence of Lucretius’ state of mind which 
may be adduced from the poem—traces 
of opinions that he may have held on 
suicide and possible allusions to his mar- 
ried state. 

There are two more shorter essays in 
the volume—one on the scurrilous and 
often obscene verses recited at a Tri- 
umph to turn away supernatural envy, 
like the Fescennina locutio at a mar- 
riage, and the other, dating from only 
two years ago, on the painter Marcus 
Plautius, who executed the frescoes in 
the Temple of Juno at Ardea, involving 
exegesis of a difficult epigram quoted by 
the elder Pliny. 

The last ninety pages of the volume 
are occupied by Prof. Stampini’s Latin 
writings. Two of his opinions as adju- 
dicator for the Vallauri prize show a 
workmanlike use of the language for a 
practical end: the inscriptions and 
addresses are in a lapidary style rather 
less concise than the models which are 
followed in England, but none the less 
neat and clear. The bibliographer may be 
recommended to note the eulogy of 
Bodoni—much ingenuity was needed to 
put with detail into anything approach- 
ing good Latin the excellencies of his 
typography. 

The book is well and accurately 
printed. Some of the references might 
have been revised, in view of the fact 
that the articles are reprints from a 
periodical, and no longer a part of it, so 
that ‘in questa Rivista’ might have been 
changed to ‘nella Rivista di Filo- 
logia.... It is a collection with which 
the student of Latin poetry cannot easily 
dispense. 


S. GASELEE. 
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TERTULLIAN’S APOLOGY. 


Q. Septimi Florentis Tertulliani Apolo- 
geticus. The Text of Oehler Annota- 
ted, with an Introduction, by JOHN 
E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin 
in the University of Cambridge, 
with a Translation by Alex. Souter, 
B.A., Regius Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Aberdeen. Pp. 
xx + 496. Cambridge: University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


BisHop Kaye characterises the writer, 
of the Afologyas ‘the harsh, the fierv, 
the unpolished Tertullian.’ That those 
aspects of his disposition are by no 
means lacking there can be little doubt, 
but the portrayal is assuredly over- 
drawn. Tertullian’s writings show such 
an honesty and strength of purpose as 
greatly to modify any such impression. 
In the Apology he is seen contending 
with an intolerant magistracy, moved by 
blind prejudice to exterminate Christi- 
anity by the vilest forms of attack. So 
determined a force called for stern re- 
sistance, and Tertullian did not hesitate 
to use every available weapon in his 
armoury in order to counteract the un- 
toward influence. Under all the trying 
circumstances it does not appear that 
Tertullian ever stooped to any device un- 
becoming a zealous Christian advocate. 
The Apology is a remarkable survey of 
the conditions under which paganism 
was practised, while as a body of 
Christian evidence it is of considerable 
value, and stands out in sharp contrast 
with the then prevailing heathen 
customs. Tertullian’s allusions to pagan 
rites and myths are intensely vivid, and 
reveal the faith ofa man of deep convic- 
tion. With much fiery invective and 
bitter sarcasm Tertullian was withal sus- 
ceptible of real tenderness. 

The Apology is addressed to the 
Governors of Proconsular Africa, and 
was, in all probability, written and pre- 
sented at Carthage somewhere about 
A.D. 200. In it Tertullian refutes the 
charges brought against the Christians 
with an eloquence and fervour that dis- 
tinguish him as the foremost among the 
Apologists. It would appear that the 
Apology was in the main directed to 
counteract the many influences that 
were at work for the repression of 


Christianity, especially the charge of dis- 
loyalty towards the Roman Empire. 
This was the more necessary owing to 
the arbitrary sway exercised by those 
who governed the subject dependencies. 
On the ground that they owed primary 
allegiance to God in Christ, the 
Christians set at nought the social and 
religious institutions of the State as in- 
consistent with their Christian profes- 
sion ; hence they were regarded with the 
utmost suspicion as enemies of the State. 
Tertullian meets this in his masterly 
appeal, adducing the orderly life and un- 
selfish aims of the Christians, which he 
contrasts with the corrupt institutions 
and degenerate condition of the existing 
order. 

When Rome imposed her language 
on the conquered province she thereby 
endowed Carthage with an imperishable 
possession in the form of _ those 
Christian classics associated with the 
names of Tertullian, Cyprian, and 
Augustine, which throughout the ages 
have redounded to the glory of the 
Church universal. 

The Apology does not lend itself 
readily to the skill of the translator, who 
has to deal with provincialisms that in- 
volve a rudeness of language and style 
often difficult tomaster. It is not with- 
out reason that Tertullian has come to 
be regarded as ‘the most obscure of 
writers, and the least capable of being 


accurately represented in translation.’ 


It is impossible in a short review to 
give anything like adequate treatment 
to the well-nigh exhaustive edition of 
Tertullian’s greatest achievement which 
we owe to the learning and skill of such 
scholars as the late Professor Mayor and 
Professor Souter. It is in every way a 
highly satisfactory work. The late Cam- 
bridge Professor of Latin is known to 
have made a very close study of the 
A pologeticus, upon which he frequently 
lectured ; the outcome of his researches 
is embodied in the volume before us. 
To the annotated text of Oehler there 
is added an Introduction (from the 
Journal of Philology) which might have 
been advantageously extended. Pro- 
fessor Mayor touches very slightly the 
subject of patristic Latin : a fitting op- 
portunity of dealing with the Latinity 
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of the African Fathers has been missed. 
Professor Souter’s translation is admir- 
able. The frequent tendency to para- 
phrase is an indication of the difficulty of 
translation, but easy flowing English is 
not sacrificed. Professor Mayor’s vol- 
uminous notes are largely supplemental 
to those of Havercamp, Oehier, and 
others; they are rich in critical and 
illustrative matter and merit the eulogy 
of Professor Souter when he says that 
they form ‘by far the best commentary 
on the Apology ever published.’ - The 
several emendations are judicious and 
valuable. 

A few points of some interest in the 
translation remain to be noticed. Ter- 
tullian mentions (cap 39) pro mora 
finis as a petition in the Christian 
liturgy, translated by Professor Souter 
‘for the postponement of the end.’ 
Bingham (Christian Antiquities) renders 
it ‘for the continuance of the Empire’; 
Chevallier reads ‘ for the delay of final 
judgment’; Dodgson (Library of the 
Fathers) translates more correctly ‘ for 
the delaying of the end.’ It was a 
time of crisis; Tertullian, in common 
with the faithful, saw the passing away 
of the world and the approach of the 
Antichrist ; it is to this outlook un- 
doubtedly that reference is made. Else- 
where Tertullian calls the future day of 
judgment (which he regarded as immi- 
nent) dies expeditionis. Amidst the cal- 
amities that had befallen the world, 
it would appear that the final overthrow 
which awaited the Roman Empire was 
but veiled in the request for delay in 
the infliction of the chastisement. 
The particular judgment was held to be 
coincident with the destruction of the 
Roman power, kept back by the respite 
granted at the instance of Christian 
prayers. 

Tertullian introduces the subject of 
the relation of the Christian man to 
military service, concerning which he 
makes a fine distinction that seems 
to express mihi non licet militare quia 
Christianus sum. The military service 
involved subscription to idolatrous oaths 
and created asituation of some difficulty. 
It would also appear that Tertullian’s 
views underwent some modification 
especially upon his becoming a Mon- 
tanist. 


What seems a somewhat strained 
rendering of the passage (cap. 3) Quae 
multer! quam lasciua, quam festiua! 
Quis iuuenis ! quam lasciuus, quam ama- 
stus ! is, ‘What a fine woman! How 
merry, how debonair! What a fine 
fellow, what a sport, what a gallant!’ 
As examples of paraphrasing debito 
poenae nocens expungendus est, non exi- 
mendus (cap. 2) is rendered: ‘The 
guilty man must be struck off the roll of 
the accused by the punishment which 
is his due, and not saved from punish- 
ment.’ Again, In metalla damnamur 
is translated, ‘We are condemned to 
the mines and quarries.’ An interesting 
note is given by Professor Mayor in 
explanation of what he terms ‘the art 
of the tripod and divination as practised 
by magicians,’ cap. 23 mensae diuinare 
consuerunt). He refers to the table- 
lifting practised by the Jews in the 
seventeenth century ; this is followed by 
some illuminating notes on the power 
of exorcism, and demonology generally. 

In referring to Tertullian’s Latinity, 
Bishop Kaye remarks that only one 
critic known to him had ventured to 
speak of it with commendation. He him- 
self characterised it as deficient in taste, 
discrimination and judgment, and as 
containing words marked in dictionaries 
as inelegant and of suspicious author- 
ity, when they really were the most 
genuine remains of the most pure 
Roman composition. African Latin 
abounds in these strange forms of dic- 
tion, which are not without interest. 
The unusual phraseology of many pas- 
sages inthe Apology, the copia verborum, 
and their distribution, are remarkable. 
Technical expressions are frequent, old 
legal and military terms and phrases 
are often used, while the use of meta- 
phor, partiality for antithesis, and a 
play upon words, abound. Often ex- 
pressions can only be interpreted from 
the context or by reference to parallel 
passages. In point of grammatical 
construction of sentences no serious 
ground of complaint need be raised. 
There is some reason to suppose that a 
double edition or version of the Apology 
existed, and it has even been surmised 
that Tertullian’s two books, ad Nationes, 
formed an early basis for the work. 
This may to some extent account 
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for varied readings of doubtful signi- 


fication. 
The oldest MS. of the Apology (ninth 
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century) is in the Imperial Library at 


Petrograd. 
C. H. EvELYN-WHITE. 


AENEAS AT THE 


Aeneas at the Site of Rome. Observa- 
tions on the Eighth Book of the 
Aeneid, by W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., 
LL.D. (Edin.). Crown 8vo. Pp. 129. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, Broad 
Street. 4s. 6d. 


Lovers of Virgil will welcome gladly a 
volume to follow The Gathering of the 
Clans, and in Aeneas at the Site of Rome 
they will find no disappointment. Dr. 
Warde Fowler has made it clear here 
to any who still needed such teaching 
what prompted him once to confess: 
‘The study of Virgil is for me one of 
the things that make life worth living.’ 
His clearness of vision seizes and inter- 
prets the elements in Virgil’s work that 
are of permanent value to humanity, 
the catholicity of appea! which entitles 
Virgil to be ranked with Homer, with 
Shakespeare, and with the great re- 
ligious teachers of mankind. 


‘Those who are members of a great Empire,’ 
he writes, ‘now struggling for the principle of 
liberty and civilisation, conscious of a great 
mission in the world, and of an overwhelming 
claim upon them to blot out the shortcomings 
of the past by a sense of duty even more 
enlightened, will recognise that the philosophy 
of the Aeneid and its religion are not things 
peculiar to Hellenistic Greece or Imperial Rome, 
but represent the finest instincts of human 
nature striving to realise the will of God by 
faith and obedience. They are not merely 
matters of curiosity and research, but stand for 
an abiding principle of human life.’ 


It is always a delight to read Dr. 
Warde Fowler’s works. His profound 
learning is guided by delicate and 
imaginative insight, which is perhaps 
the highest of all gifts for interpreting 
a poet so subtle as Virgil ; and his wide 
knowledge of all things Roman enables 
him to judge the Roman world from 
something like a contemporary’s point 
of view. By his original yet always 
judicial exposition we learn, for in- 
stance, to realise the importance of the 
Greek element in the Empire of Augus- 
tus, and how the conviction of this 
influenced Virgil himself in the Aeneid 
(p. 5, 51-6). It is this same ‘ inside- 
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knowledge’ which makes Dr. Fowler 
a guide like no other in this ‘the most 
Roman’ of its Books, because he can 
interpret the appeal that the poem 
would make to Romans of Virgil’s own 
day (p. 2, etc.). 

In the Gathering of the Clans Dr. 
Warde Fowler dwelt on the Italian 
policy of Augustus. In his new essay 
he depicts Augustus as the restorer of 
order and morality, and traces the 
subtle relation between the mission of 
Aeneas and the chosen task of Augus- 
tus: Aeneas, the divinely appointed 
stranger bringing with him the gods of 
his fathers ‘ by the will of Iuppiter and 
the decrees of Fate to rescue Italy from 
chaos and barbarism,’ and Augustus, 
who made it his task to restore order 
and the worship of the gods after the 
chaos of the civil wars, and whose 
victory at Actium was a ‘ triumph over 
barbarians who were menacing the 
Roman system—the new Augustan 
system—of peace and morality.’ 

The analysis of the Shield at the 
conclusion of the book can only be 
called masterly. Attention may be 
drawn to the fact that in the very first 
line of the description there is the same 
identification of Italy with Rome as 
Dr. Fowler marks elsewhere (cf. foot- 
note p. 102): 

Illic res Italas Romanorumque triumphos 

Fecerat Ignipotens (I. 606). 


So in VII. 643 ff., the opening lines of 
the Catalogue, the same note is struck: 


_ Quibus Itala iam tum 
Floruerit terra alma uiris. 


Dr. Warde Fowler emphatically denies 
the reality of the frame-work of the 
Shield. It is indeed futile to endeavour 
to divide its surface into separate com- 
partments. But, on the other hand, it 
seems fairly obvious that Virgil had the 
events he records crystallised in his 
mind as pictures actually on the Shield. 
There are many indications of this 
[]. 643 ‘distulerant’ (Tense); 655 
‘auratis, argenteus;’ 697 ‘geminos 


angues.’ These last are only in place 
on the Shield—not in a narrative. Cf. 
too 711 ‘ Corpore Nilum,’ 728 ‘ Rhenus 
bicornis,’ etc.|. Dr. Warde Fowler, 
however, would seem to imply that 
Virgil meant us to see not a mere 
representation on metal, but the events 
of Roman history ‘actually going on, 
as it were; under our eyes.’ If the 
spirited? description of the shock of 
battle in ll. 688-96 seems to suggest 
reality rather than pictorial representa- 
tion, this would merely be an additional 
argument in support of the view, so 
convincingly set forth in this book, that 
this passage is part of an adaptation of 
an earlier poem in celebration of the 
victory at Actium. 

In more than one place Dr. Warde 
Fowler shows the vanity of imagining 
one has fathomed Virgil’s meaning by 
complacently quoting the Greek or 
Latin ‘original’ of an expression or 
simile of Virgil’s without further 
examination. On p. 35 he marks 
some of the points of contrast between 
Virgil’s simile in ll. 22 ff. and that of 
Apollonius Rhodius (III. 756). One 
might add that in both similes an 
alternative description is put forward, 
but with what different results. In 
Apollonius the alternatives are a Xé8ns 
and a yavAds, where the second part 
adds little or nothing to the picture. 
But Virgil is not interested in the 
nature of the vessel. Such common- 
places merely clog the imagination. 
With a most characteristic touch Virgil 
contrasts the reflections of moonlight 
and sunlight, and suggests a picture of 
the moonlight streaming through a 
window or perhaps the compluvium of 
a house, as he must often have seen it, 
and glancing on the water beneath 
whence ‘Summi ferit laquearia tecti,’ 
another happytouch. The rich ceiling 
is lit up as one may see to-day a frag- 
ment of panelled roof in a cathedral 
brilliantly lit up from a single upper 
window by a burst of fitful sunshine.* 


1 Cf. however I. 475 ff., where there is the 
same graphic change of tense as here from the 
pictorial imperfect to the historic present. 

? It is perhaps not irrelevant here to add a 
note that has occurred to me in connexion 
with an observation of Dr. Fowler's in the 
Gathering of the Clans, and Professor Conway’s 
comment upon it in the Classical Review 
(February, 1917). In VII.1l. 699-705 Dr. Fowler 
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Dr. Warde Fowler’s comment on 
ll. 621 ff. is a typical case of the way 
in which his ciose observation of 
natural beauties has been applied to 
interpreting Virgil. He is contrasting 
the simile with the original in Apol- 
lonius (IV. 125), and I cannot refrain 
from quoting the whole observation : 

Apollonius likens the fleece to a cloud ‘that 
blushes red with the fiery beams of the rising 
sun. Virgil is not thinking of a fleece, but of 
a supernatural breastplate of bronze ; and bronze 
is a material that (even without being super- 
natural) can take a variety of tints according to 
the light in which it is seen. Thus Servius 
thought of the rainbow in the cloud, and the 
idea is worth consideration. But, on the whole, 
I think that what the poet’s mind saw was a 
grey-blue ground colour shot through with 
blood-red light. Apollonius thought of a red 
cloud at sunrise ; Virgil thinks of a dark cloud 
with ruddy light flashing through it. 


The notes on the naming of Aeneas 
by patronymic terms (Anchisiades) are 
inspiring, since they reveal fresh poetic 
meaning in what had passed as a mere 
mechanism of diction. Indeed, the 
whole subject of the epithets of Aeneas 
is well worth studying. They are 
seldom haphazard or otiose. An ex- 


‘amination of the contexts where pius 


occurs shows that it generally, if not 
always, aids the narrative by empha- 
sising some aspect of Aeneas’ faithful- 
ness, whether to the gods, or his com- 
panions, or his mission. The epithet 
pater in almost every case marks the 
clanlike relationships between Aeneas 
and the Trojans. One wishes that Dr. 
Fowler had added a note on ‘ Laome- 
dontius heros’ (l. 18). I venture to 
suggest that Virgil, after just describing 
Aeneas in the words of Turnus, is still 
for the moment influenced by their 
hostile point of view. He is in their 
would excise the second simile, supposing that 
it was written by Virgil merely as an alternative, 
and was put into the text by Varius and Tucca. 
Professor Conway, however, showed that the 
second simile was not.a mere alternative, but 
compares the appearance of the host to that of 
a flock of birds, while the first compares them 
in point of noise. Now Homer introduces his 
Catalogue (II. 455-73) with. five similes one 
after the other—one of appearance, one of noise, 
two of number, one of the marshalling of the 
host. Did not Virgil here set the two similes 
side by side on purpose in imitation of Homer? 
In both cases the similes illustrate the Casalogue 
of Warriors, and one of those used by Virgil 
is actually similar in substance to one of those 
of Homer. 
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eyes ‘Laomedontius,’ a breaker of 
bonds, and the reputation is therefore 
one of the difficulties he has to overcome. 
Cf. the well-known curse of the Harpy 
(III. 248), also IV. 542. In VIII. 158 
and 161 ‘Laomedontiaden’ is natural 
enough of Priam in Evander’s speech, 
but I admit that in VII. 105 ‘ Laome- 
dortia pubes’ may seem a mere variety. 

Examples of Dr. Warde Fowler’s 


1 Professor Conway, whom I consulted on 
this point, suggests that since Laomedon was a 
builder of Troy as well as a breaker of contracts, 
it is perhaps not fanciful to see in the epithet in 
both VIII. 18 and VII. 105 an appropriate 
reference to the task which they had come to 
Latium to carry out—to found a new city. 


enlightening observations could be mul- 
tiplied. The brilliant and, if I may be 
allowed to say so, complete elucidation 
of Virgil’s view of the Tiber basin 
(ll, 31. 80), his exposition of the geo- 
graphy of Evander’s city, his analysis 
of Virgil’s use of Fate, are perhaps the 
most notable of many delightful studies, 
all of which are substantial additions to 
our knowledge of the poet. Dr. Warde 
Fowler leaves his readers hungry for 
more. He has begun a task which it 
will be difficult to leave off; for even 
now we eagerly await ‘ Observations on 
Book X.,’ not to add Book XII. I 
venture rather profanely to misquote 
his own quotation: ‘ We live in hope.’ 
J. HusBanp. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Religious Thought of the Greeks. 
By CLIFFORD HERSCHEL MOoRE. 
t vol. 8vo. Pp. vit+385. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1916. 


In this book the Professor of Latin at 
Harvard has embodied a series of 
Lectures delivered at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston, and at various American 
Colleges. It is no light task to trace 
the history of Greek religious thought 
for a period of ten centuries, ‘from 
Homer to the triumph of Christianity,’ 
within the limits of ten Lectures or some 
360 octavo pages, but Prof. Moore has 
undoubtedly achieved this task with a 
large measure of success and produced 
a very handy and useful textbook. 
Although it contains little, perhaps, that 
is new to students of the subjects, yet 
the book has its value in putting to- 
gether in concise form the main conclu- 
sions of a number of special treatises 
and more elaborate studies, and thus 
rendering easily available a quantity of 
material that is hardly to be found else- 
where within the compass of a single 
volume. Thus, for example, readers 
already familiar with Homer and the 
Attic poets will find their knowledge 
supplemented by short up-to-date 
accounts of Orphism and Eleusinianism 
as well as of the theology of the philo- 
sophic Schools from the days of Herac- 
litus to those of Aurelius and Plotinus; 


while those who have already made 
acquaintance with these matters—in the 
pages, it may be, of Campbell or of Caird 
—will still find something of novelty 
and interest in Prof. Moore’s chapters 
on Oriental Religions and on Christi- 
anity. In details, no doubt, some of his 
valuations may be open to dispute ; but 
in the main he has made judicious use, 
as it seems to me, of the best authori- 
ties, and exercised sound judgment in 
the shaping and presentation of his 
material. There is a useful bibliography 
at the end of the book (in which, how- 
ever, I miss for one thing Hicks’s valu- 
able Stoic and Epicurean, as well as 
Davidson’s book on Stoicism), and also 
a good, though not impeccable, Index. 

One is tempted to write more at length 
on a book dealing with so large and 
important a subject, but in these days 
prolixity in print is criminal, and I con- 
fine myself to just one final observation. 
Valuable as such a book as this may be 
for the Classical student, the College- 
man and the devotee of Culture in 
general, the readers who stand to profit 
most. by it are the professional teachers 
of religion. The authorities of our 
Clergy-schools and Theological Col- 
leges might find here the text-book 
they are looking for—if they are looking 
for it. Anyhow—as a kind of minor 
compliment to an Ally University—I 
cordially commend it to their notice. 

R. G. Bury. 
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Achilles Tatius. With an English Trans- 
lation by S. GASELEE, M.A., Fellow 
and Librarian of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Onevol. Pp. xvi+ 461. 
London: William Heinemann ; New 
York: G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1917. 
5s. net. 


Mr. GASELEE has enlarged the oppor- 
tunities of English students of the novel 
by this translation of an author whose 
return to popularity remains impro- 
bable. The adventures of Leucippe 
and Clitophon no longer quicken the 
normal pulse, and it is not easy to share 
the illicit excitement of the monastic 
scribe, so brilliantly brought to life in 
Jacobs’s introduction to his great edition, 
as he hurriedly copied the text of Achilles 
Tatius between the respectable sheets of 
Christian writers. But one may reflect 
with satisfaction that the novel is one 
of the few experiments in which man 
has bettered his achievements as the 
centuries have passed ; and as an early 
example the book is full of interest. 
The heroine, in whom Nature copied 
Art, for she is compared on her first 
appearance to a picture of Europa at 
Sidon, starts into life when the author 
in the enumeration of her charms speaks 
of dupa yopryov év ; and throughout 
the book the elements of a deeper 
analysis of the thoughts and feelings of 
man can be discerned. We learn (I. 8) 
the theory underlying a joke which is 
unhappily not dead: ‘ How wretched is 
a bridegroom—he looks to me like one 
being sent off to the wars’; and (V. 13) 
why love laughs at rations: ‘ To lovers 
there is no delight save in the object of 
love, which occupies the whole of their 
soul, and leaves no place in it for the 
pleasures of the table.” The lovely 
Melitte expounds (V. 25) the doctrine 
afterwards compressed into a phrase 
about ‘a woman scorned,’ and storms 
Clitophon’s virtue by the fluttering of 
her heart; and in VI. 19 there isa com- 
parison of love with anger which Mr. 
Gaselee (an editor rigid in impartiality 
towards his author) stigmatises as ‘ ex- 
tremely tiresome to modern readers.’ 
Achilles Tatius was indeed oppres- 
sively well-informed. The study of 
rhetoric had given rise in the uncritical 
public of Alexandria to that thirst for 
general information to which English 
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literature of the seventeenth century 
sometimes seeks to minister. The 
characters are therefore liable on small 
provocation to set the match to a train 
of description, whether of flowers (I. 15), 
the loves of the viper and the lamprey 
(I. 18, a remarkable story known to Sir 
Thomas Browne), the Phoenix (III. 24), 
the crocodile (IV. 19), or the hippopo- 
tamus, who in IV. 3 is prettily termed 
‘the elephant of Egypt.’ 

By far the best character in the book 
is the bishop whose oration (in VIII. 9), 
upon the topic of profane love, is pre- 
faced by the words, not unworthy of 
Peacock: jv eimeivy ovx advvaros, 
xwpuwdiav. Mr. Gaselee’s translation is 
smooth and agreeable throughout. It 
is pleasant to learn that the unique copy 
of the version of Achilles Tatius made by 
W. Burton in 1597 has come to rest in 
hands which have laboured so well in 
the cause of the classical languages and 
of our own. It is to be hoped that in 
the future Mr. Gaselee may find the 
time, and a publisher the paper, to make 
this book generally available. 

M. HESELTINE. 


The Biblical A ntiquittes of Philo. By 
M. R. James. Octavo. Pp. 280. 
S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. net. 


Dr. JAMEs’s translation of Philo forms 
one of the first series of the ‘ Transla- 
tions of Early Documents’ now being 
issued by the S.P.C.K. under the joint 
editorship of Dr. Oesterley and Canon 
Box. Special importance attaches to 
the present volume as being the first 
translation ever made from the Old 
Latin version, and the book is interest- 
ing in itself as a curious specimen of 
the work of the Jewish school which 
produced Fourth Esdras and the Apo- 
calypse of Baruch in the later decades of 
the first century. The contents of the 
book are sufficiently indicated by the 
alternative title, The History of Philo 
from the Beginning of the World to King 
David, which shows that it covers much 
the same ground as the Bible story 
from Genesis to Samuel. Dr. James 
suggests that Philo largely modelled his 
work on the Book of Chronicles, and 
that his main purpose was to supple- 
ment existing narrations. Of his sup- 
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plements or inventions the most notable . 


is the account he gives, with much 
detail, of Kenaz, the first of the Judges, 
who—from being vox et praeterea nihil 
in the Bible narrative—is exalted to a 
place second only to Moses as warrior- 
prince and prophet-judge in one, and 
this at the expense of Othniel. Philo 
is great, too, at fabulous genealogies, 
and he has no compunction in throwing 
over Bible tradition, as in the story of 
Micah, when the spirit so moves him. 
In his learned and elaborate Introduc- 
tion (75 pp.) Dr. James discusses the 
text and its history, the author and his 
style, the contents of the work and its 
relation to contemporary writings; and 
two Appendices deal with various read- 
ings and the vocabulary of the Latin 
version. A serviceable Index adds to 
the completeness and convenience of 
the yolume. R. G. Bury. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Latin Prose for Middle Forms. By 
W. H. SPRAGGE and A. SLOMAN. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 147. 
3s. net. 

‘THIS book is intended for the use of 

Middle Forms, to enable them to begin 

writing Continuous Prose at an earlier 

stage. Part I. consists of twenty-five 

chapters, in each of which we have (1) 

some syntax, (2) a list of phrases or sen- 

tences illustrating differences between 

Latin and English idiom, (3) an exercise 

of detached sentences, and (4) an easy 

continuous passage composed to give 
practice in the use of the new material. 

In Part II. there are fifty continuous 

pieces of a rather more difficult type. 

Many of them are translations from 

Latin authors, rendered with a certain 

freedom so that the pupil will have 

plenty of work to do to turn them into 


Latin paragraphs. There is a vocabu- - 


lary to Part I. In Part II. some of the 
words needed and occasional para- 
phrases are given in brief notes ; we think 
a little more talk about the structure and 
connexion of the sentences would be use- 
ful here. The exposition of syntax in 
Part I. is in general correct and intelli- 
gible enough, though it strikes us as 
rather too elementary for this stage. But 
in places we have noticed rather puzzling 
statements; e.g. the note on p. 83 (ap- 


pended to the sentences, ‘O.R. Rhenum 
nunc transeo, O.O. Dixit se tunc Rhenum 
transire’). ‘The so-called Present In- 
finitive includes the Imperfect usage’ 
seems to us a very dark saying. It is 
well to encourage the use of nego, but it 
is a pity to tell the student that ‘ Dico is 
not found coupled with a negative word.” 
This is quite untrue. Cicero, for instance, 
has a number of sentences such as 
‘Epicurus iocetur . . . et dicat se non 
posse intellegere’ (Nat. Deor. II. 46), 
‘nam vos quidem nihil esse dicitis a 
sapiente tam alienum’ (Acad. II. 132). 
There is a_ well-known instance in 
Livy XXI. 9, 3. 


The Germania, with Introduction and 
Notes. By D. R. STuART, Professor of 
Classics in Princeton University. 
The Macmillan Company, 1916. Pp. 
XXI11+139. 3s. net. 

THIS is an excellent school edition. 
It forms part of a series in which it 
is intended that the notes should be 
‘brief and concise,’ not encumbered with 
any matter which a young student will 
not easily understand. Brief and con- 
cise they are not. There are 112 pages of 
notes to 24 of text, but we do not regret 
that. For the Germania needs a full 
commentary and the editor is well fitted 
to write one. He is really interested in 
his subject, he has an extensive know- 
ledge of the literature connected with it, 
and he keeps steadily in mind the 
capacity and resources of young stu- 
dents. Not that the notes are childish ; 
they are in fact full of interest for mature 
scholars. But he does not refer his 
readers to German periodicals and 
books of reference, and he translates quo- 
tations which are likely to present an; 
difficulty. 


Latin Selections illustrating Public Lijec 
in the Roman Commonwealth in the 
Time of Cicero. By A. A. Howarp. 
Pp. vi+113. Ginn. 

THE editor has done a useful piece of 

work in putting together in a small and 

handy volume a large number of pas- 
sages from various sources (e.g. Cicero, 

Varro, Pliny, Aulus Gellius, Festus) 

which throw light on legal and constitu- 

tional questions. The selections are not 

‘intended to exhaust the possibilities of 

Roman public life, but merely to furnish 
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a limited amount of pertinent reading 
matter supplementary to the study of 
that subject, and to direct the attention 
of the student to the great mass of 
information . . . relating to it which is 
scattered through Latin literature.’ We 
think that such a student would be 
be greatly helped if a few notes were 
added, for many of the passages contain 
special difficulties of language or matter. 
It is perhaps difficult, if one begins to 
annotate, to avoid writing a large book; 
but we believe that the sort of help which 
most students need could be put quite 
briefly, and that their time could be 
saved by showing them where to look 
for the necessary technical information. 


Cacsar’s Campaign in Britain. Edited 
by T. Hormes. Clarendon 
Press, 1916. 160 pp. Is. 6d. 


THE Oxford Press offers us in this book 
a great deal fora small sum. We may 
have, in the same clear type as in the 
school edition of the separate books, 
the text of chaps. 20-38 of B.G. iv. and 
the whole of B.G. v., together with Dr. 
Holmes’s Notes and Mr. Loane’s 
Vocabulary to the Gallic War. The 
book includes two maps and three 
illustrations. By way of Introduction 
there is a short epitome of the preced- 
ing books. 

The Notes are stimulating. Dr. 
Holmes obviously spares himself no 
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trouble to find out the answers to the 
questions : What is the exact meaning 
of Caesar’s words and how would an 
English writer express that meaning ? 
What did happen and where and when 
did it happen? He puts the evidence, 
so far as it can be put shortly, before 
the student and expects him to think 
for himself. And many, we think, will 
respond. But a boy will not get the 
full benefit of the editor’s labours unless 
he reads with this book the history of 
the two expeditions in Dr. Holmes’s 
Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius 
Caesar and some of the discussions in 
the Second Part of that work. At a 
school prize-giving not long ago Mr. 
Fisher said that he thought text-books 
were one of our great dangers. ‘ My 
advice is,’ he continued, ‘ read books, 
the great human books, the long books, 
the interesting books, the books which 
are not specially made to enable young 
people to pass examinations.’ Ancient 
Britain appeals to all sorts of boys, 
scholarly and unscholarly, from quite 
early years. Some will not do more 
than read the vivid narrative chapters, 
but if they merely do this, they realise 
that Latin authors sometimes at least 
tell a story which, if one can under- 
stand it, is full of interest at the present 
day. But many boys will go further 
and enjoy the elaborate studies of the 
evidence on which the narrative is 
based. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AT its last meeting, held in May, the 
Northumberland and Durham Classical 
Association discussed methods of teach- 
ing Latin. Dr. J. Wight Duff sum- 
marised data obtained in his recent 
circular addressed to schools in 
Northumberland, Durham, Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and the North 
Riding concerning the employment of 
the Direct Method. Replies were re- 
ceived from fifty-eight of the ninety- 
eight schools circularised. Four schools 
answered ‘ Yes’ to the query whether 
they employed the Direct Method, but 
even the one which most adopts it 
introduces ‘some English.’ Thirty- 
nine schools said ‘No, and of these 
some had tried and abandoned the 


method. The fifteen remaining schools 
use ancillary oral methods, but, though 
they may approve of a Latin question- 
naire, they do not confine explanations 
to Latin. 

Among opinions commonly expressed 
in the replies as to the Direct Method 
were these: (I) It stimulates interest, 
and does so most successfully with 
quite young pupils; (2) for success it 
demands more time than most secondary 
schools assign to Latin; (3) for success 
it depends, more than most methods 
perhaps, on the personality of the 
teacher; (4) it does not sufficiently 
develop acquaintance with the literary 
vocabulary, and often produces dis- 
appointing results in grammar. 


ar 
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Brief notes were then read by 
various members on books exemplifying 
methods: By the Rev. Professor Cruick- 
shank on Primus Annus and Praeceptor ; 
Mr. Widdows on Decem Fabulae ; Miss 
Taylor on Via Nova; the Rev. E. P. 
Pestle on First Latin Lessons; Dr. 


Hepple on Scott and Jones’ First 
Course and Second Course ; and Professor 
Wight Duff on a Belgian handbook, 
Linguam Discito Lingua. The notes 
and the discussion aroused a great deal 
of interest. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Zo the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIR,—May I ask for a little space in 
order to obviate misapprehensions’ that may 
arise on some of the points touched upon by 
Professor Anderson in his generous notice of 
my edition of Lucan VIII.? 

(1) 158 stantis adhuc fati uixit 1 understood in 
the sense which he says will alone suit the con- 
text. In my translation ‘she lived (as one) of a 
still unfallen fortune’ I used ‘as’ for ‘in the 
capacity of’ ‘in the position of,’ so e.g. ‘as king,’ 
‘as private citizen,’ not noticing how easily it 
might be misunderstood. It had better be re- 
placed by ‘ when.’ 

(2) 513-526. I thought it was obvious that 
these lines were an expansion, or ‘ explanation,’ 
of guerellae 512, which Professor Anderson 
says has not been noticed hitherto. In my note 
on 498 I refer to 518 as an example of the 
speaker associating himself in pleader’s fashion 
with the King, their interests being identical. 
This is nothing presumptuous but a common 
forensic use (the advocate’s ‘ we’ for ‘ our side’) 
both in Latin and English. Professor Ander- 
son’s view is at bottom not very difterent. 

(3) I see now that on 637 f. I criticised Pro- 
fessor Anderson's explanation under a miscon- 
ception, and I tender him my apologies. He 
has given the only reasonable interpretation of 
the traditional text. J. P. POSTGATE. 


June 2, 1918. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW, 


DEAR SiRS,—It is necessary for me to refer 
once again to the subject of my last letter in the 
Class. Rev., as 1 have just received a further 
letter on the subject of Mycenaean remains at 
Corinth from Mr. Wace, and this may materially 
modifythe situation. The following is an extract 
from his letter : 

‘I wish you could come and visit it (Corinth) 
this spring, when the Americans go down, 
They have discovered that the whole of the 
Temple Hill is a big prehistoric site, probably 
reaching from the earliest times to Mycenaean, 
though rather cut up by the Temple foundations, 
much as Troy was spoilt by the later builders. 
When I come home (when ?) I will be able to tell 
you all about it. Of the ten prehistoric sites 
found by the Americans I have seen seven. 
One they have not yet excavated—Aietopetra— 
is a fine early Acropolis to the west of old Corinth 
guarding the road west of Acrocorinth coming 


from Cleonae. All this country is too far east to 
have anything to do with Sicyon.’ 

This does not make it quite clear to me that 
the Mycenaean period is represented on the 
Temple Hill; the word ‘ probably’ seems to 
apply to this; and of course the Mycenaean 
period is the only one with which I am con- 
cerned—earlier periods were abundantly repre- 
sented before, and there never was any doubt in 
my mind that for a considerable period of 
prehistory Corinth was an important settlement. 
If it should turn out that the Mycenaean period 
itself is represented on the Temple Hill, of 
course what I have said will have to be put 
aside; and I lose no time in recognising publicly 
the possibility of this. 

The existence of a Mycenaean acropolis 
guarding the road to Cleonae in no way surprises 
me; it is merely another link in the chain of 
hill-forts of which several have been found 
in connexion with Mycenae itself. The only 
point at issue is the existence of an actual 
Mycenaean settlement at Corinth itself. As to 
this we must await further information. 

Yours faithfully, 
WALTER LEAF. 
June to, 1918. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


IN your review of Dr. Dawkins’ book you refer 
to the pedantism of the Greek schoolmasters. 
Your remark is just, but their pedantism is due 
to the pernicious system which forces them to 
teach in an artificial language. Last month, 
however, an act was passed by Mr. Venizelos 
making demotic compulsory in primary schools. 
This is the first step towards an official admis- 
sion of the value of demotic, and its use is sure 
soon toextend and prevail. When that isaccom- 
plished, pedantism will be a thing of the past, 

ALEX PALLIs. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


I AM desirous of purchasing a complete copy 
of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, or as 
many of the volumes as I can get, for the 
Birmingham University Library. If any of 
your readers have any of these volumes and 
would like to dispose of them, I shall be glad to 
hear. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


The University, Birmingham. 
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